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Introduction 

Richard  N.  Adams 


'  I  'HE  acculturation  and  assimilation  of 
■*•  underdeveloped  societies  into  modern 
western  civilization  are  achieved  in  great 
part  though  political  policy  and  political 
action.  Social  scientists  have  long  since 
satisfied  themselves  that  legislation  and 
decree  alone  do  not  account  for  the  many- 
sided  changes  involved  in  these  processes, 
and  have  tended  to  concentrate  their  stud- 
ies on  ecological,  economic,  sociological, 
and  psychological  factors.  Descriptive  ac- 
culturation studies,  however,  usually  men- 
tion, if  only  briefly,  that  certain  political 
situations  exist  or  that  certain  laws  create 
certain  conditions.  Unfortunately  many 
such  studies  examine  only  single  communi- 
ties or  small  areas,  and  field  data  have  sel- 
dom provided  a  satisfactorily  broad  pic- 
ture of  the  role  played  by  political  action 
in  culture  change,  or  the  role  of  national 
politics  in  the  local  political  scene. 

This  symposium  presents  studies  of  local 
political  change  within  a  fairly  large  re- 
gion of  generally  uniform  culture:  the 
Mayan  Indian  region  of  Guatemala.  This 
country  is  a  likely  one  for  such  an  investi- 
gation because  recent  years  have  seen  not 
only  extensive  political  changes  at  both 
national  and  local  levels  but  also  a  new 
influx  of  anthropologists  and  other  social 
scientists  who  have  produced  a  quantity 
of  material  for  comparative  purposes.  Of 
the  nine  cases  which  follow,  most  did  not 
present  to  the  investigator  the  specific 
problem  of  political  change,  but  every  case 
was  concerned  to  some  degree  with  change 
in  general.  Each  contributor  was  asked  to 
describe  briefly  the  political  changes  that 
had  occurred  in  the  village  or  area  where 
he  studied  and  to  cover  the  period  for 
which  he  had  information.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  coverage  in  terms  of  time 
span  and  emphasis  varies.  Amir's  paper  on 
Magdalena  is  the  fullest  from  the  point  of 
view  of  time  because  it  was  his  specific 


subject  of  study  in  the  field  work.  Gillin 
and  Siegel  have  conducted  investigations 
both  before  and  after  the  revolution  of 
1944;  Amir  and  Ewald  include  before  and 
after  data  gathered  from  informants  in  the 
1950's.  Nash,  Reina,  Scheele,  and  Silvert 
and  King  take  up  changes  resulting  from 
the  1944  revolution.  Adams  deals  with  a 
brief  incident  in  the  political  affairs  of  one 
town. 

These  nine  reports  are  followed  by  a 
summary,  wherein  there  is  no  attempt  to 
pursue  their  many  suggestive  leads  but 
rather  an  effort  to  concentrate  on  the  main 
structural  and  social  organization  changes 
revealed  by  the  cases.  In  this  way  the  sym- 
posium tries  not  merely  to  record  the  basic 
data  but  to  indicate  their  ramifications  in 
our  understanding  of  the  expansion  of 
western  civilization. 

Some  general  comments  on  Guatemala 
and  its  political  development  will  afford 
a  background  against  which  we  may  view 
the  events  that  took  place.  The  majority 
of  the  Guatemalan  population  is  Indian, 
living  mostly  in  agricultural  villages  in 
the  highlands  and  piedmont  of  the  central 
and  western  parts  but  also  in  settlements 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 
The  rest  of  the  Guatemalan  population  is 
Ladino, — by  local  definition,  those  who 
are  culturally  not  Indian.  The  Ladinos  have 
their  own  variety  of  modern  Latin  Ameri- 
can culture;  among  their  upper-class  mem- 
bers is  to  be  found  the  major  wealth  of 
the  country.  Acculturation  is,  and  has  been 
since  the  conquest,  a  constant  if  irregular 
process  in  the  Indian  societies.  Some,  such 
as  Magdalena,  San  Luis  Jilotepeque,  and 
probably  San  Antonio  Sacatepequez,  are 
more  advanced  than  others,  such  as  Can- 
tel,  Chinautla,  Xenacoj,  and  San  Miguel 
Acatan.  Within  many  of  the  Indian  com- 
munities there  has  been  and  in  some  places 
still    is    a    religious-political    organization 
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which  exercises  social  control  and  religious 
direction,  and  which  either  acts  as  or  co- 
operates with  the  political  authority  (see 
Goubaud,  1946,  for  three  such  cases).  On 
the  national  level,  Ladinos  have  all  con- 
trol. 

For  purposes  of  administration  Guate- 
mala is  divided  into  departments,  in  turn 
subdivided  into  municipalities.  The  muni- 
cipality (municipio)  is  the  principal  local 
administrative  territorial  unit,  and  may  it- 
self be  divided  into  rural  units  known 
variously  as  cantones,  aldeas,  or  caserios 
(see  Tax,  1937) .  The  term  aldea  is  usually 
reserved  for  a  cluster  of  homes;  the  other 
two  terms  refer  to  a  rural  area  in  which 
homes   are   scattered. 

Prior  to  1936  the  principal  officers  were 
the  departmental  jefes  politicos  (gov- 
ernors) who  were  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  who  were  responsible  for  all  the 
municipios  in  their  respective  department. 
Each  municipio  was  under  the  control  of  an 
alcalde  (mayor)  and  a  town  council  com- 
posed of  the  mayor  and  a  number  of 
regidores  (aldermen)  and  a  sindico  (legal 
representative).  These  men  were  elected 
annually  by  popular  vote.  Each  munici- 
pality also  had  a  number  of  employees,  the 
most  important  of  whom  was  the  secretary; 
these  also  might  include  typists,  a  treas- 
urer, and  others,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  territory  and  population.  The  civil 
officers  also  appointed  a  varying  number 
of  alguaciles  (messengers  and  policemen) . 
(Descriptions  of  this  pre-1936  system  may 
be  found  in  Wisdom,  1940:229-37;  Bunzel, 
1952:171  ff.;  LaFarge  and  Byers,  1931:82- 
83;  and  LaFarge,  1947:13-14.) 

Theoretically  the  alcalde  and  the  regi- 
dores were  elected  annually  by  popular 
vote.  Actually  the  system  as  Bunzel  ob- 
served it  involved  a  list  prepared  by  the 
retiring  alcalde,  approved  by  the  jefe 
politico,  and  then  presented  as  the  single 
slate  to  the  voters  for  their  "approval." 
Bunzel  (1952:172)  noted  that  the  three  or 
four  ragged  soldiers  of  Chichicastenango 
in  1931  performed  their  greatest  duty 
when,  "They   rode  out  to   round  up  the 


country-dwelling  Indians  and  drive  them 
into  the  town  to  exercise  their  right  of 
franchise  by  registering  their  approval  of 
the  single  slate."  Wisdom  (1940:230)  re- 
ported that  the  alcalde  of  Jocotan,  a 
predominently  Indian  municipality,  was 
"elected  for  one  year  by  the  voting  popu- 
lation of  the  municipio,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  the  pueblo  Ladinos."  In  the  two 
towns  reported  on  by  LaFarge,  Jacalte- 
nango  and  Santa  Eulaha,  the  situation  was 
slightly  different  since  the  populations 
were  almost  entirely  Indian  and  the 
officers  elected  were  also  Indian.  In  this 
situation  the  choice  of  the  candidates  was 
not  made  by  the  preceding  alcalde  or  the 
jefe  politico  but  by  the  group  of  Indian 
elders,  principales,  and  the  population  still 
voted  for  a  single  slate.  These  elected  In- 
dian officials  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  elders  and  of  the  Ladino  secretary, 
who  saw  to  it  that  they  performed  their 
duties.  The  Ladino  secretary  was  the  real 
channel  of  control  from  the  jefe  politico 
under  these  circumstances. 

In  a  good  many  areas  the  alcalde  was 
actually  subordinate  locally  to  a  military 
commandant.  When  I  asked  one  life-long 
resident  of  the  Department  of  San  Mar- 
cos how  the  alcaldes  were  selected  prior  to 
1936,  he  said  he  could  remember  nothing 
about  them  since  all  real  control  locally 
was  exercised  by  the  comandante  who  was 
appointed. 

This  general  system  was  in  force  until 
1935  when  the  president,  Ubico,  introduced 
the  intendente  system,  basically  similar  to 
the  previous  one  except  that  the  elected 
alcalde  was  replaced  by  the  appointed 
intendente.  The  intendente  was  named  by 
the  chief  executive  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  jefe  pohtico.  The  town  council  con- 
tinued to  be  elected  on  a  single  slate.  Ubico 
required  that  the  intendentes  be  literate, 
and  preferred  that  they  be  Ladinos  from 
some  other  area  and  thus  unable  to  show 
favoritism  for  their  friends.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  Wagley  (1949:80-82), 
who  studied  the  town  of  Santiago  Chi- 
maltenango  during  the  intendente  period, 
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found  in  operation  a  regular  Indian  politi- 
cal system  because  the  town  had  been 
made  an  aldea  of  another  municipality  and 
thus  needed  no  intendente. 

Following  the  revolution  of  1944,  the 
intendente  system  was  abolished  and  under 
a  new  constitution  a  new  municipal  policy 
was  established.  Elected  mayors  and  town 
councils  were  re-established,  but  with  the 
difference  that  the  elections  were  intended 
to  be  competitive.  Towards  this  end,  poli- 
tical parties  were  promoted.  Silvert  (1954) 
and  the  various  cases  to  follow  provide  a 
description  of  the  local  political  situation 
from  1945  on.  Aside  from  these  structural 
changes  during  the  period  from  1930  to 
1954,  there  were  others  which,  because  of 
their  relevance  to  the  general  picture,  must 
be  briefly  mentioned  (see  also  Goubaud, 
1952).  Prior  to  the  time  of  Ubico,  debt 
peonage  was  a  standard  practice  of  the 
large-scale  farmers.  Ubico  abolished  this 
practice  an:l  substituted  a  vagrancy  law, 
and  a  required  annual  labor  and  military 
service  from  the  Indian  population.  With 
the  constitution  of  1945,  both  these  de- 
mands were  abolished  and  suffrage  was 
extended  to  all  literates  and  to  all  illiterate 
males.  During  the  Ubico  period  radicalism 
of  any  kind  was  strongly  suppressed;  fol- 
lowing the  1944  revolution,  numerous 
exiles  returned  to  the  country  and  political 
beliefs  of  whatever  character,  providing 
they  were  not  reactionary,  were  encour- 
aged. 

Arevalo,  the  first  post-revolutionary 
president,  oversaw  the  initial  development 
of  the  new  political  system;  his  successor, 
Arbenz,  continued  it.  The  principal  politi- 
cal parties  to  evolve  were  the  PAR  and  the 
PRG,  although  as  the  cases  to  follow  will 
testify,  there  were  many  others  (see  list 
on  p.  2).  Labor  unions  developed  early 
in  the  revolutionary  period  and  within  a 
few  years  were  to  be  found  on  most  farms. 
A   number    of    mass    organizations    were 


founded,  the  most  important  of  which  in 
the  countryside  was  the  CNCG,  usually 
the  Union  Campesina.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  decade  following  the  revolution  of 
1944,  the  incumbent  governments  increas- 
ingly favored  extreme  policies  and  Com- 
munist activity;  this  resulted  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1954.  At  the  time  I  write  this,  the 
new  constitution  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  nature  of  municipal  struc- 
ture in  the  interim  period  has  been  gener- 
ally up  to  the  departmental  governors.  Al- 
though elections  have  been  suspended,  they 
are  to  be  resumed  under  the  proposed 
constitution.  (Further  data  on  the  last 
decade  will  be  found  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  1954;  Newbold,  1954;  and 
Silvert,  1954.) 


Table  1  lists  pertinent  information  on 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  on  the  eight 
villages  studied. 
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the  Institute  de  Nutricion  de  Centro 
America  y  Panama;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Rosenhouse;  Mr.  Sam  Hardin;  Mrs.  Alice 
Amir.  Adams  to  Srta.  Anita  Laureta  Diaz. 
Reina  to  Latin  American  Studies  Program, 
Tulane  University;  Smith  Fund,  Graduate 
School,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Ewald  and  Nash  to  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council.  Silvert  to  the  Middle 
American  Research  Institute,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. King  to  the  Wenner-Gren  Founda- 
tion for  Anthropological  Research;  Middle 
American  Research  Institute,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity; Tulane  Council  on  Research;  Isa- 
bella King.  The  compiler  is  responsible  for 
the  form  of  the  symposium,  but  wishes  to 
express  thanks  to  Silvert  for  suggestions 
on  the  introductory  section. 
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Magdalena  Milpas  Altas:  1880-1952 

Raymond  G.  Amir 


MAGDALENA  Milpas  Altas,  Depart- 
ment of  Sacatepequez,  is  a  small  mu- 
nicipio  on  the  eastern  margin  of  western 
Guatemala's  densely  populated  Indian  re- 
gion. The  cahecera  Tnunicipal  (municipal 
seat),  to  which  this  discussion  is  limited, 
is  inhabited  by  approximately  1000  bilin- 
gual Cakchiquel  Indians  and  a  handful  of 
recently  settled  or  semipermanent  Ladi- 
nos.  The  census  figures  tend  to  overesti- 
mate the  number  of  Ladinos  in  the  town. 
The  principal  cash  income  of  this  fairly 
poor  agricultural  community  is  based  on 
a  slight  surplus  of  subsistence  crops  (corn, 
beans,  and  vegetables),  and  an  exploita- 
tion of  the  diminishing  wood  resources 
(charcoal  and  corded  wood)  for  sale  in 
Antigua,  Amatitlan,  and  Guatemala  City. 
It  is  with  Antigua,  the  departmental  capi- 
tal, that  the  Magdalenos  have  traditionally 
maintained  their  most  important  and  num- 
erous economic,  political,  religious,  and  in- 
formal external  relations. 

Magdalena  Lies  on  an  ascending  ridge 
and  is  split  literally  into  an  upper  harrio 
and  a  lower  barrio  by  the  intervening  com- 
munity plaza.  Although  there  is  no  aspect 
of  social  organization  or  overt  symbol  for- 
mally linked  to  one  barrio  and  not  the 
other,  this  territorial  division  is,  for  all 
Magdalenos,  a  social  reality  attended  by 
feelings  ranging  from  mild  apartness  to 
vehement  enmity.  It  has  therefore  pro- 
vided a  ready-made  line  of  fracture  within 
the  community  on  national  political  issues. 


which  have  become  increasingly  demand- 
ing of  local  attention. 

Camara's  two  types  of  Mesoamerican 
community  organization  (1952a),  the  in- 
terdependent religious-political  and  the  in- 
dependent religious-and-political,  provide 
us  with  convenient  historical  categories 
for  Magdalena's  political  changes.  At  the 
present  time,  the  community  has  a  politi- 
cal organization  that  is  completely  secular 
and  independent  of  its  religious  organiza- 
tion, and  principales  (community  elders) 
no  longer  exist.  Enough  information  about 
the  past  has  been  recovered,  however,  to 
show  that  an  interdependent,  religious- 
political  type  of  organization  once  existed, 
wherein  political  officials  had  important 
religious  functions,  and  community  elders 
had,  in  theory  at  least,  ultimate  authority 
on  many  religious  and  political  matters.  A 
discussion  of  these  earlier  institutions  is 
therefore  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  history  of  Magdalena's  political  system 
as  it  functions  in  community  life. 

The  traditional  religious-political  com- 
munity organization  consisted  of  parallel 
religious  and  political  hierarchies,  both 
subordinate  to  the  principales. 

A  principal  held  office  until  death,  at 
which  time  his  surviving  "companions" 
chose  a  replacement.  Although  he  had  in- 
variably held  many  political  and  religious 
offices,  each  principal  was  chosen  for  his 
personal  attributes  (e.g.  "speaking  well"). 
There  were  no  formal  prerequisites  which 


1 

Principal  Gobernador 

(Ck. 

piscdrs) 

4 

Principales 

(Ck. 

cimitdl) 

municipal 

35  civic  officials: 

16  mayordomos                             2 

secretary 

1  1st  alcalde 

(Ck.  mertom) : 

(Ladino) 

1  2nd  alcalde 

8  1st  mayordomos 

1  sindico 

8  2nd  mayordomos 

4  regidores 

(serving  eight  cofradias) 

5  auxiliares 

2  mayores 

18  ministriles 

3  "chiquitos" 

sacristans 
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a  man,  even  theoretically,  had  to  fulfill  to 
become  eligible  for  this  high  office. 

Principal  duties  of  these  officials  were: 
selecting  religious  and  political  officials; 
planning  the  major  community-wide  fies- 
tas— Holy  Week  and  the  Titular  Fiesta — 
and  ceremonial  participation  in  these  and 
other  smaller  celebrations;  attending  the 
corpse  from  the  time  of  death  to  the  time 
of  interment;  "making  the  call"  by  repre- 
senting the  bridegroom's  family  during  in- 
terfamilial  marriage  negotiations;  and,  con- 
sidering any  extraordinary  matters  of  com- 
munity concern.  In  spite  of  their  high  au- 
thority, the  principales  rarely  made  deci- 
sions clearly  contrary  to  general  opinion. 
Community  meetings  were  common  and, 
although  often  rubber-stamp  affairs,  they 
were  the  sounding  board  of  strongly  felt 
opinions.  Such  opinions  were  also  effec- 
tively conveyed  through  community  gossip. 

This  description  applies  most  fully  to 
the  last  century.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, or  earlier,  the  institution  of  the  prin- 
cipales had  begun  to  deteriorate.  Increas- 
ingly, it  became  more  a  cultural  ideal  and 
less  a  social  reality.  Only  the  very  oldest 
informants  can  remember  the  days  of 
five  principales,  whereas  progressively 
younger  Magdalenos  will  recall  four,  three, 
or  only  two  of  these  officials.  By  1950 
there  were  no  principales  still  living.  As 
their  number  decreased  so  did  their  spiri- 
tual and  secular  authority  in  community 
life.  Even  the  oldest  informants  do  not  at- 
tribute a  pervasive  spiritual  quality  to  the 
principales;  there  is  no  feeling  imparted 
that  they  were  "responsible  for  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  community."  Apart 
from  specific  ritual  duties  such  as  praying 
over  the  dead  or  carrying  and  eulogizing 
the  crucified  Christ  image  during  Holy 
Week,  they  are  mainly  remembered  for 
their  secular  and  administrative  duties — 
planning  fiestas  and  selecting  officials. 
Even  here,  however,  the  trend  of  local  re- 
collection indicates  that  there  was  a  pro- 
gressive transference  of  actual  authority 
to  the  first  alcalde,  for  it  was  he  who,  to- 
gether with  his  subordinates,  came  to  do 
most  of  fiesta  planning  and  directing,  and 


it  was  he  and  his  municipales  who,  by  the 
1920's,  had  come  to  make  the  nominations 
for  the  succeeding  year's  political  officials. 
The  institution  of  the  principales,  then, 
had  become  politically  and  religiously  in- 
effectual by  1930. 

The  eight  cofradias  were  two-man  relig- 
ious sodalities,  each  devoted  to  the  adora- 
tion of  its  own  titular  saint.  Each  cofradia 
was  attended  by  a  first  and  second  mayor- 
domo,  who,  during  their  one  year  of  serv- 
ice, were  responsible  for  the  proper  cele- 
brations and  year-round  care  of  their  pa- 
tron— an  expensive  obligation  involving  a 
large  amount  of  cash.  The  principales 
chose  the  first  mayordomo  of  each  cofradia 
for  the  coming  year.  He  was  then  respon- 
sible for  recruiting  his  own  "second."  Un- 
like the  strict  legal  sanctions  obliging  the 
acceptance  of  political  office,  acceptance  of 
these  religious  positions  was  voluntary  and 
based  upon  the  flexible  moral  sanction  of 
each  man's  "voluntad."  However,  people 
who  were  known  to  have  the  economic 
means  and  no  recent  record  of  service, 
could  not  long  put  off  such  a  duty  with- 
out gaining  harsh  and  often  long-lasting 
invidious  reputations  within  the  commun- 

ity. 

This,  too,  is  somewhat  of  an  ideal  de- 
scription that  more  nearly  approached  ac- 
tuality in  the  19th  century.  There  was  a 
progressive  weakening  of  the  cofradia  in- 
stitution parallel  to  that  of  the  principal 
institution. 

Although  the  cofradias  are  remembered 
to  have  had  a  rank  order,  it  had  no  known 
function;  a  man  might  serve  the  1st  and 
then  the  8th,  or  the  reverse,  with  equal 
ease.  In  view  of  comparative  data  from 
other  Guatemalan  Indian  communities 
(e.g.  Wagley,  1949:95)  wherein  a  man 
often  progresses  up  through  a  hierarchy 
of  religious  (usually  alternating  with  poli- 
tical) offices,  it  is  likely  that  the  rank  or- 
der of  Magdalena's  cofradias  once  had  a 
similar  function,  one  which  was  discon- 
tinued before  the  end  of  the  cofradia  sys- 
tem itself. 

Informants  stressed  the  increased  diffi- 
culties  of  recruiting   the  needed   mayor- 
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domos.  People  had  simply  become  less 
willing  to  accept  these  traditional  expenses 
and  responsibilities.  In  way  of  partial  com- 
pensation, two  changes  occurred:  (1)  Two 
of  the  cofradias  lost  their  independent  sta- 
tus and  became  formalized  responsibilities 
of  the  first  alcalde,  presumably  in  the  early 
1900's.  (2)  It  was  not  uncommon  that  a 
person  who  wished  to  display  his  superior 
"voluntad"  would  accept  a  cofradia  for 
two  consecutive  years,  although  19th  cen- 
tury records,  available  for  six  cofradias, 
reveal  this  to  have  rarely  happened  in 
earlier  times. 

These  early  records  indicate  that  the 
cofradias  were  functioning  from  the  early 
1800's  to  the  1880's,  at  which  time  four 
records  terminate  while  the  remaining  two 
continue  sporadically  until  1900.  By  1930 
there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four 
cofradias  in  Magdalena,  and  these  were 
hardly  active  in  the  traditional  manner; 
two  were  with  the  alcalde;  some  images 
were  abandoned,  unattended  in  the  church; 
others  fell  into  disrepair  in  private  homes 
where  their  presence  amounted  to  little 
more  than  storage;  and  one  was  even  be- 
ing cared  for  by  a  woman.  There  was,  at 
this  time,  a  revival  of  religious  interest 
especially  in  the  upper  barrio.  It  was  a 
revival,  however,  which  brought  the  shat- 
tered cofradia  system  to  an  end.  It  was  re- 
placed by  several  newly  organized,  inde- 
pendent, religious  hermandades  (brother- 
hoods) of  relatively  large  and  permanent 
membership  and  leadership. 

During  the  early  1920's  came  another 
change  which  was  to  have  its  influence  on 
the  community's  political  organization: 
evangelical  Protestant  missionaries  con- 
verted a  few  Magdalenos  to  what  still  con- 
stitutes a  fairly  determined  but  minor  local 
sect. 

Since  Magdalena  has  no  resident  priest, 
the  community's  one  sacristan  has  charge 
of  the  church.  However,  the  oldest  avail- 
able municipal  death  register  (opened  in 
1877)  shows  two  sacristans  serving  con- 
currently as  the  official  death  reporters,  at 
least  one  of  whom  was  "in  charge  of  the 


cemetery."  It  is  possible  to  trace  their 
recorded  presence  only  until  1880,  at  which 
time  the  alcalde  officially  assumed  these 
functions — a  change  which  coincided  with 
one  of  President  Justo  Rufino  Barrio's 
many  anti-clerical  decrees,  secularizing 
the  nation's  cemeteries  (Mecham,  1934: 
379).  Since  very  old  informants  have  not 
seen  more  than  one  sacristan  serving  the 
community,  loss  of  the  other  must  have 
occurred  in  the  1880's. 

The  first  and  second  alcaldes,  sindico, 
and  first  regidor  constituted  the  munici- 
pales  or  ranking  decision-making  body  of 
Magdalena's  35-man  political  system.  They 
were  selected  by  the  principales,  and  to- 
gether both  groups  selected  the  remain- 
ing lower-ranked  civil  "empleados"  from 
among  those  men  who  had  not  recently 
served.  All  officials  served  for  one  year 
without  pay.  There  was  no  theoretical  se- 
quence of  offices  through  which  a  man 
passed;  if  he  did  not  display  the  abilities 
thought  necessary  for  a  higher  office,  he 
would  repeatedly  be  chosen  for  one  of  the 
lower-ranked  position.  Direct  legal  sanc- 
tions of  imprisonment  forced  those  selected 
to  accept  office.  If  hardship,  usually  eco- 
nomic, was  incurred,  the  municipales 
might  release  a  man  from  service  after  he 
had  accepted  office.  Service  in  the  relig- 
ious organization  is  said  not  to  have  ex- 
empted anyone  from  these  civic  duties. 
The  municipal  secretary  was  always  a  gov- 
ernment appointed  Ladino  from  outside 
the  community,  who  often  exerted  consid- 
erable influence  in  administrative  and  po- 
litical matters  that  involved  the  national 
government. 

The  first  alcalde,  in  spite  of  his  theoreti- 
cal subordination  to  the  principales,  is  re- 
membered as  a  man  who  commanded  a 
great  deal  of  prestige  and  actual  authority. 
He  was  the  judge  of  all  crimes  and  torts 
except  those  so  major  as  to  involve  the 
national  authorities.  As  the  principales  de- 
clined in  importance,  the  alcalde,  with  the 
usual  regard  for  community  opinion,  be- 
came the  real  "headman"  in  all  secular 
matters,  including  the  selection  of  his  sue- 
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cesser.  A  man  who  exploited  this  office 
effectively  stood  to  make  large  personal 
gains  through  an  informal  system  of  brib- 
ery by  those  who  wished  decisions  favor- 
able to  their  interests,  but  he  also  stood 
to  lose  his  health  and  even  his  life  by  the 
action  of  malcontents  who  might  turn  to 
witchcraft  for  revenge. 

Magdalena's  political  officials  tradition- 
ally had  religious  functions  which  were,  at 
best,  balanced  in  importance  with  the  prin- 
cipales  and  mayordomos — e.g.  mutual  par- 
ticipation by  the  three  groups  in  highly 
ritualized  drinking  ceremonies.  However, 
as  early  as  1884  the  alcalde  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  a  cofradia  record  as  sponsor- 
ing the  Corpus  Christi  celebration.  In  more 
recent  times  the  alcalde  had  become  for- 
mally responsible  for  two  originally  inde- 
pendent cofradias,  and  the  principales  had 
come  to  plan  the  major  community  fiestas 
in  conjunction  with  this  ranking  political 
official  and  his  municipales.  Thus,  as  the 
principal  and  cofradia  institutions  become 
progressively  weaker,  the  religious  func- 
tions of  the  alcalde  and  his  subordinates 
became  correspondingly  more  important 
until  they  constituted  the  primary  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  basis  for  the 
perpetuation  of  many  religious  customs. 

These  added  religious  functions,  com- 
bined with  the  increased  secular  indepen- 
dence, steadily  strengthened  the  place  of 
this  traditional  political  institution  in  com- 
munity life. 

In  1935  President  Jorge  Ubico  instituted 
a  national  political  reorganization  (Sil- 
vert,  1954:4)  which  effected  a  new  politi- 
cal structure  in  Magdalena:  1  intendente, 
1  sindico,  4  regidores,  4  auxiliares,  and  24 
ministriles.  The  intendente  was  appointed 
by  the  political  chief  of  the  department, 
the  remaining  municipales  (sindico  and 
regidores)  were  elected  by  local  vote,  and 
the  lower  ranking  "empleados"  were  se- 
lected by  the  municipales.  The  municipal 
term  of  office  was  raised  to  two  years,  and 
all  officials  served  without  pay.  Although 
the  civil  functions  of  the  political  organi- 
zation remained  basically  unchanged,  le- 


gal responsibilities  and  limits  were  more 
clearly  defined,  thus  somewhat  restricting 
the  personal  prerogatives  of  the  inten- 
dente. The  nacional  government  gave  great 
political  emphasis  to  the  motto,  "election 
by  popular  vote,"  but  municipal  records 
show  that  the  elections  were  always  non- 
competitive, formal  affairs  which  endorsed 
the  candidates  selected  by  the  municipales 
and  the  local  representative  of  Ubico's  po- 
litical party. 

Magdalena's  present  religious-and-politi- 
cal  community  organization  dates  from 
this  time.  The  political  organization  lost 
all  religious  functions — a  change  which 
also  terminated  the  highly  dependent 
traditional  religious  institution — and  the 
leaders  of  the  new  and  independent  relig- 
ious hermandades  became  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  community.  The  combined 
hermandad  membership  now  replaced  the 
political  officials  as  the  primary  contribu- 
tors to  and  participants  in  all  religious 
events. 

The  new  independent  political  organiza- 
tion continued  without  event  until  a  minor 
political  change  occurred  after  the  national 
revolution  of  1944.  The  word  alcalde  was 
resubstituted  for  the  intendente.  The  office 
became  locally  elective  and  the  munici- 
pales once  again  served  one-year  terms. 
Otherwise,  the  political  structure  remained 
the  same  and  changes  in  the  national  con- 
stitution had  little  effect  upon  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  local  government.  For 
the  first  time,  however,  several  local  elec- 
tions became  strongly  competitive.  Na- 
tional party  politics  entered  Magdalena 
and  the  community  split  along  traditional 
barrio  lines,  each  often  presenting  its  own 
"platform"  of  six  municipal  candidates. 
The  conservative,  religiously  active,  upper 
barrio  took  a  vociferous  anti-government 
position  (foreign  words  like  "communists" 
and  "anti-communists"  became  common 
parlance) ;  but,  as  in  the  case  in  national 
politics,  the  pro-government,  lower  barrio 
was  generally  better  organized  and  often 
had  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  support  of 
the  municipal  secretary.  This  inter-barrio 
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conflict  became  most  intense  during  the 
1950  presidential  elections  and  continued 
for  several  years  thereafter.  Recently,  the 
rivalry  appears  to  have  abated;  the  munici- 
pales  for  1953  and  1954  were  comprised  of 
three  men  from  each  barrio. 

The  interruption  of  the  cofradia  records, 
the  loss  of  one  sacristan,  the  loss  of  one 
principal,  and  the  assumption  of  new  relig- 
ious functions  by  the  alcalde  during  the 
1880's  or  shortly  thereafter,  indicate  this 
as  a  period  of  important  changes,  ulti- 
mately leading  to  the  breakdown  of  Mag- 
dalena's  religious-political  community  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  previous  decade  the  more  nation- 
ally minded,  anti-clerical  Liberals  had 
gained  poltical  control  of  the  Republic. 
From  this  time  on,  coffee  production  be- 
came increasingly  important,  and  control 
of  a  large,  flexible,  Indian  labor  supply 
became  of  national  concern.  During  the 
presidency  of  Manual  Estrada  Cabrera 
(1898-1920)  the  labor  situation  became  cri- 
tical and  government  interference  in  In- 
dian life  reached  a  high  point.  Adult  Mag- 
dalenos  still  recall  the  days  of  Cabrera — 
and  the  man  himself — as  thoroughly  bad. 
These  were  years  of  an  active  deteriora- 
tion of  the  principal  and  cofradia  institu- 
tions, and  the  political  institutions'  corres- 
ponding gain  in  strength.  The  Liberals 
were  in  favor  of  maintaining  well-func- 
tioning but  controlled  local  political  insti- 
tutions and  were,  at  times,  violently  anti- 
clerical in  policy  and  action  (Mecham, 
1934:375-79).  The  inflated  currency  was 
also  an  important  factor  in  weakening  the 
expensive  religious  cofradia  customs. 

Although  the  specific  ways  in  which 
these  early  external  events  influenced  the 
Magdalenos,  causing  them  to  change  much 
of  their  traditional  behavior,  are  not 
known,  they  provided  the  basic  historical 
conditions  for  the  major  change  in  the 
community  organization.  By  1935,  how- 
ever, specific  local  influences  (three  of 
which  are  noted  below) ,  in  addition  to 
the  externally  enforced  political  reorgani- 
zation, can  be  discerned.  In  other  Indian 


communities,  the  national  political  reor- 
ganization did  not  necessarily  destroy  the 
traditional  religious-political  organization, 
which  often  continued  an  unofficial,  if 
somewhat  altered  or  attenuated,  existence. 
In  Magdalena  the  greatly  weakened  prin- 
cipal and  cofradia  institutions  and  the 
transfer  of  many  of  their  functions  to  the 
political  institution  were  such,  that  any 
disturbance  to  the  latter  strongly  influ- 
enced the  former.  But  even  here,  just  the 
structural  change  in  itself  would  not  have 
been  so  disruptive  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
fluence of  two  particular  men  who  held 
the  top  political  office  during  the  crucial 
period. 

The  first  of  these  men  was  a  recent 
evangelical  convert  to  Protestantism,  very 
active  politically,  serving  as  first  alcalde 
in  1933  and  again  in  1935.  He,  of  course, 
would  not  participate  in  any  Catholic  relig- 
ious ceremony,  so  important  "temporary" 
adjustments  were  made  during  his  terms 
of  office  until  a  Catholic  again  held  the 
position;  for  example,  the  ritual  drinking 
ceremony  was  discontinued.  During  the 
evangelical's  second  term,  the  government 
edict  for  political  reorganization  arrived, 
and  he  was  immediately  appointed  as 
Magdalena's  first  intendente  under  the 
new  system,  although  an  empty  municipal 
treasury  resulted  in  a  jail  sentence  before 
he  completed  his  term  of  office.  This  man, 
still  politically  active,  is  somewhat  of  a 
cultural  aberrant.  Apparently  he  was  the 
first  local  evangelical  convert;  he  is  an  al- 
coholic; he  does  no  heavy  work  and  has  no 
cornfield;  his  relatively  small  garden  plot 
and  his  house  yard  are  unique  for  the  pro- 
fusion of  greenery,  containing  all  manner 
of  fruit,  flower,  vegetable,  and  weed;  he 
is  as  close  to  being  a  professional  politician 
as  is  to  be  found  in  Magdalena,  apparently 
receiving  pay  from  national  political  par- 
ties for  his  local  political  activities;  and, 
he  has  since  backslid  from  his  evangelical 
conversion  without  returning  to  Catholi- 
cism, thus  maintaining  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  man  in  the  community  with 
no  religion. 
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The  second  important  man  was  a  Ladino 
from  outside  the  community  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  replace  the  evangelical  as  inten- 
dente.  He  was  the  only  Ladino  ever  known 
to  have  held  political  office  in  Magdalena 
(municipal  secretaries  excluded) ,  and  was 
the  first  to  be  paid.  Thus,  before  the  "tem- 
porary" adjustments  made  during  the 
evangelical's  terms  of  office  could  be 
righted,  the  Magdalenos  were  faced  with 
another  intendente — a  stranger,  only  nomi- 
nally a  Catholic,  and  a  Ladino — who  would 
not  participate  in  the  traditional  customs. 
By  the  time  he  left  Magdalena  in  1937,  the 
"temporary"  changes  had  become  perma- 
nent and  the  community's  new  political 
organization  remained  completely  secular- 
ized. 

Language  provides  a  final  important  ex- 
ample of  a  specific  local  influence  affect- 
ing traditional  behavior,  one  which  also 
represents  the  general  effects  of  accultura- 
tion, in  Magdalena.  The  presence  of  the 
Ladino  intendente  acted  as  a  cultural  cata- 
lyst by  effecting  a  sudden  and  intense  bi- 
lingual development  in  Magdalena.  Prior 
to  his  arrival,  Spanish,  which  had  been 
learned  in  the  local  school,  was  spoken 
only  near  Ladinos,  in  whose  presence  one 
felt  "shame"  to  speak  the  native  tongue. 
This  bi-lingualism  colored  the  cultural  set- 
ting in  such  a  way  that  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness  developed  around  the  remain- 
ing traditional  customs  involving  the  use 
of  Cakchiquel.  For  example,  a  formalized 
ritual,  wherein  a  principal  blessed  the 
paraphernalia  of  newly  appointed  political 
officials  in  Cakchiquel,  naturally  deterio- 
rated among  people  who  had  come  to  feel 
"shame"  in  using  this  language  in  public. 

It  appears,  then,  that  an  interwoven  set 
of  external  and  local  events,  which  can  be 
discerned  with  some  degree  of  specificity, 
were  the  crucial  influences  upon  the  basic 
change  in  Magdalena's  community  organi- 
zation: Ubico's  political  reorganization; 
successful  evangelical  proselytizing;  a  lo- 
cal aberrant  representing  the  new  sect,  and 
a  "foreigner"  representing  Ladino  culture, 
successively   occupying   the   highest   posi- 


tions of  community  authority;  the  Mag- 
dalenos' acceptance  of  these  men  as  au- 
thoritative officials;  a  bi-lingual  "revolu- 
tion" based  upon  the  accumulative  effects 
of  the  national  educational  system — one  as- 
pect of  acculturation  in  the  community; 
the  communal  desire  to  continue  at  least 
the  principal  traditional  celebrations;  and, 
the  recent  development  of  an  independent 
and  vigorous  religious  (hermandad)  or- 
ganization with  leaders  and  personnel  cap- 
able of  perpetuating  these  celebrations. 

By  converging  at  the  right  time  upon  a 
cultural  situation  to  which  they  had  al- 
ready been  preconditioned  by  a  long  his- 
tory of  deterioration  of  the  traditional 
religious-poUtical  system,  these  influences 
"triggered-off"  the  formal  change  to  a  reli- 
gious-and-pohtical  organization.  Had  cer- 
tain of  these  influencing  factors  been  ab- 
sent at  that  time,  e.g.  the  new  independent 
religious  organization,  the  change  may 
well  not  have  been  effected  or  not  have 
been  so  complete. 

In  concluding,  two  points  can  be  empha- 
sized about  Magdalena's  recent  political 
organization:  (1)  Increasingly,  it  has  been 
influenced  by  and  has  participated  in  na- 
tional politics.  The  formal,  noncompetitive 
"free  elections"  from  1935  to  1944,  gen- 
erally reflect  national  political  conditions 
during  Ubico's  regime  (1931-44).  And, 
since  that  time,  the  number  of  competitive 
elections  accompanied  by  active  partisan 
politics,  wherein  government  parties  main- 
tain organizational  and  financial  advan- 
tage, reflect,  equally  well,  post-Ubico  na- 
tional political  conditions.  (2)  These  re- 
cent national  political  influences  are  sel- 
dom accepted  without  adaptation  to  local 
conditions.  The  almost  formalized  pro-  and 
anti-government  alignment  of  the  two  bar- 
rios, and  the  intense  use  of  a  foreign  sym- 
bol, "communist,"  without  its  many  inter- 
national, nationalistic  and  ideological  con- 
notations, indicate  that  though  the  changes 
in  Magdalena's  political  organization  have 
been  many,  its  function  in  community  life 
remains  largely  traditional. 
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THE  population  of  Magdalena  is  divided 
for  topographical  reasons  into  two  bar- 
rios, the  Upper  and  the  Lower.  As  is  so 
often  the  case  in  human  societies,  this 
division  provides  grounds  for  dispute,  com- 
petition, ridicule,  and  conflict.  The  Upper 
Barrio  is  slightly  smaller,  politically  and 
religiously  conservative,  and  generally 
composed  of  small  landholders.  The  people 
of  the  Lower  Barrio  are  more  heterogen- 
eous. Besides  having  some  Protestants  in 
their  midst,  they  tend  to  lag  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  Catholic  celebrations;  more  of 
them  use  Ladino  dress;  more  work  outside 
the  town  as  day  laborers.  Furthermore, 
all  the  Ladinos  of  the  entire  community 
live  in  the  Lower  Barrio. 

Following  the  1950  election  of  Arbenz 
as  president,  local  political  parties  became 
more  active  and  the  openly  pro-Commu- 
nist inclination  of  the  national  government 
increased  (see  U.  S.  Department  of  State, 
1954;  Newbold,  1954).  The  year  1951  pro- 
vided the  first  opportunity  for  Arbenz  and 
his  backers  to  consolidate  their  position 
through  a  series  of  local  elections  for 
mayors  and  town  councils.  The  elections 
were  scheduled  for  late  in  the  year  and 
by  September  government  political  par- 
ties were  actively  at  work  in  the  country- 
side. 

The  two  barrios  of  Magdalena  were  at 
odds  over  the  political  issue.  In  the  1950 
presidential  elections,  the  Upper  Barrio 
had  backed  Ydigoras  Fuentes,  a  con- 
servative opponent  of  Arbenz,  whereas 
the  Lower  Barrio  had  placed  its  support 
behind  Arbenz.  The  incumbent  mayor  was 
of  the  latter  group.  Between  1950  and  1952 
the  issue  of  the  Communist  influence  and 
control  of  the  government  flared  into  in- 
tense conflict.  The  Upper  Barrio  people  re- 
ferred openly  to  their  Lower  Barrio  neigh- 
bors as  "Communists";  and  the  Lower 
Barrio  retorted  that  those  of  the  Upper 
Barrio  were  "backward  Indians." 


Although  the  Lower  Barrio  leaders  held 
political  power,  the  Upper  Barrio  had  gen- 
eral control  of  the  Catholic  Church  activi- 
ties in  the  town.  About  10  years  previously 
some  of  the  Upper  Barrio  men  formed  a 
Church  Committee  (Amir,  1954)  to  repair 
the  church  and  collect  funds  for  its  bene- 
fit. Following  1950,  the  strong  feeling  in 
the  Upper  Barrio  against  the  Communist 
leanings  of  the  national  government  found 
their  local  expression  in  this  Church  Com- 
mittee; Communism  was  a  threat  to  re- 
ligion, not  to  speak  of  economy  and  family. 
All  the  committee  members  had,  of  course, 
been  supporters  of  Ydigoras;  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  1952  local  elections,  they  af- 
filiated themselves  with  the  new  Anti- 
Communist  Party  and  proposed  a  slate  of 
candidates  for  the  municipal  elections. 

The  creation  of  this  new  party  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  the  local  government 
party,  the  PAR.  The  national  leaders  of 
the  PAR  were  on  the  lookout  for  such 
problems,  however,  and  in  October  a  La- 
dino stranger,  VM,  arrived  in  town  and 
began  to  chat  with  the  men  of  the  Lower 
Barrio.  He  was,  he  said,  a  representative 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  PAR,  a  dubious 
combination  in  view  of  the  archbishop's 
feelings  about  the  Communist-line  activi- 
ties of  the  PAR.  The  first  manifestation 
of  VM's  activities  appeared  when  the 
Parista  Ladino  municipal  secretary  ac- 
cused the  Upper  Barrio,  Anti-Communist 
candidate  for  mayor  of  having  threatened 
his  life.  Considerable  noise  was  made 
about  this  and  shortly  thereafter  a  Lower 
Barrio  representative  went  to  the  depart- 
mental capital,  Antigua,  and  returned  with 
the  governor  and  a  small  police  escort.  The 
leaders  of  the  Anti-Communist  Party  were 
called  together  by  the  governor  and  asked 
why  they  had  formed  an  Anti-Communist 
committee  without  getting  the  mayor's  per- 
mission, why  they  were  holding  illegal 
meetings  in  the  homes  of  one  of  their  mem- 
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bers,  and  why  they  were  acting  in  a  man- 
ner so  openly  hostile  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment. The  Upper  Barrio  elders  an- 
swered that  they  had  tried  twice  to  regis- 
ter their  party,  but  that  the  municipal  sec- 
retary had  refused  to  receive  them,  and 
that  their  party  was  not  anti-government 
but  anti-Communist.  The  governor  said  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  all 
Ydigoristas  and  therefore  obviously  anti- 
government.  True,  they  said;  during  the 
elections  two  years  ago  they  had  supported 
Ydigoras,  but  Ydigoras  was  no  longer  a 
candidate;  they  were  really  nothing  but 
poor,  ignorant,  country  people,  loyal  sup- 
porters of  the  government,  who  had  joined 
the  Anti-Communist  Party  to  defend  their 
religion. 

At  this  point,  the  municipal  secretary 
interrupted  and  asked  what  about  the 
threat  on  his  life?  The  governor  responded 
that  he  was  not  going  to  call  upon  this 
candidate  now,  but  that  the  Upper  Barrio 
leaders  should  stick  to  their  religion  and 
stop  these  anti-government  political  activi- 
ties. Furthermore,  if  he  heard  of  any 
bloodshed  or  trouble  in  town,  he  was  going 
to  jail  the  entire  lot  of  them.  With  this, 
the  session  ended.  One  Upper  Barrio  sup- 
porter commented  afterwards  that  if  the 
government  was  so  concerned  about  the 
Anti-Communist  Party,  why  didn't  they 
suspend  it?  It  was  just  as  easy  to  do  that 
as  to  put  them  all  in  jail. 

The  threat  of  jail  to  himself  and  his  sup- 
porters served  to  put  the  Anti-Communist 
candidate  out  of  the  running.  When  elec- 
tions were  held  shortly  thereafter,  the 
men  of  the  Upper  Barrio  went  to  vote  as 
was  required,  but  they  left  their  ballots 
blank.  VM  and  the  Lower  Barrio  had  been 
successful  in  winning  the  election  but  were 
still  faced  with  an  angry  and  organized 
Upper  Barrio  group  which  was  now  more 
than  ever  anti-government.  But  now  came 
an  occasion  to  force  them  into  line. 

One  of  the  Lower  Barrio  men,  JL,  us- 
ually celebrated  a  saint  in  early  December 
of  each  year.  In  1951  it  happened  that  a 
member  of  the  Church  Committee  wished 


to  inaugurate  a  new  altar  in  the  church 
and  could  get  the  priest  to  come  to  the 
town  only  on  the  same  day  that  JL  was 
to  celebrate  his  saint.  The  Church  Com- 
mittee member  asked  JL  not  to  bring  his 
saint  up  to  the  church  because  the  priest 
would  be  offering  Mass,  a  request  that 
offended  JL  who  was  accustomed  to  stop 
at  the  church  in  the  course  of  the  proces- 
sion of  the  saint  around  the  town.  The 
Church  Committee  supported  its  member, 
however,  aggravating  the  affront. 

This  provided  the  opportunity  for  an- 
other man  in  the  Lower  Barrio,  VR,  to 
denounce  the  Church  Committee  as  in- 
competent and  sinful  because  they  refused 
JL  permission  to  bring  his  saint  to  the 
church.  Since  the  Church  Committee,  of 
all  groups,  should  not  be  sinful,  VR  de- 
clared that  he  was  forming  a  new  Church 
Committee,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Lower  Barrio  with  himself  as  president. 
It  developed  that  VM,  the  visiting  Ladino, 
had  a  few  months  earlier  succeeded  in 
eliminating  an  incumbent  church  official 
in  another  town,  and  thus  "knew  how  to 
do  it."  The  direction  behind  VR  and  his 
friends  was  provided  by  VM. 

This  threat  to  the  members  of  the  exis- 
tent Church  Committee,  as  was  clear  to 
everyone,  Was  specifically  a  threat  to  the 
men  who  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Anti-Communist  Party  locally.  Their  pres- 
tige and  authority  were  derived  from  their 
church  activities;  were  their  power  to  be 
destroyed,  they  would  cease  to  be  a  threat. 

After  the  incident  at  the  church  in  De- 
cember there  followed  two  months  of  in- 
creasing bad  feeling,  threats,  and  conflict. 
Men  from  both  sides  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  the  town  was  being  so  divided  but 
placed  the  blame  on  the  bad  behavior  of 
the  others.  The  Upper  Barrio  said  that  the 
Lower  Barrio  men  had  been  misinforming 
VM,  and  that  in  turn  VM  was  helping  them 
to  destroy  community  solidarity.  The 
Lower  Barrio,  nominally  led  by  VR,  said 
that  if  the  Church  Committee  would  sim- 
ply resign,  everything  would  clear  up. 
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Various  things  happened  to  make  mat- 
ters worse.  JL,  drunk  on  Christmas  Eve, 
came  by  the  house  of  the  president  of  the 
Church  Committee.  He  entered  (the  fac- 
tions disagreed  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
had  been  invited  in)  and  the  president 
struck  him.  The  mayor  fined  the  president 
five  dollars.  The  Upper  Barrio  was  angry 
because  it  was  obvious  to  them  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  had  been  violated  and 
because  the  mayor  was,  in  their  opinion, 
showing  favor  to  the  Lower  Barrio  mem- 
ber, JL.  Besides  this,  after  the  new  alcalde 
took  over  after  the  1st  of  January,  1952, 
it  soon  developed  that  he  was  too  strict 
for  the  Lower  Barrio,  his  former  support- 
ers, but  he  found  favor  among  the  con- 
servative people  of  the  Upper  Barrio.  So 
the  Lower  Barrio  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him. 
VM  started  to  help  them  in  this,  getting 
national  governmental  support  to  oust  the 
mayor,  because,  as  one  informant  ex- 
pressed it,  "The  PAR  put  him  into  office, 
and  the  PAR  should  be  able  to  remove 
him." 

The  issue  was  finally  resolved  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  threats  from  the  Lower  Barrio 
PAR  members  had  become  so  intense  over 
the  issue  of  the  mayor  and  Communism, 
and  ill  feeling  between  the  barrios  was 
reaching  such  a  high  pitch,  that  the  Church 
Committee  members  met  and  decided  that 
the  only  solution  which  would  return  the 
town  to  a  stable  situation  would  be  for 
them  to  renounce  membership  in  the  Anti- 
Communist  Party  and  join  the  PAR.  After 
all,  they  said,  being  a  member  of  a  party 
does  not  mean  that  one  has  to  vote  for  the 
party.  Within  two  days  they  had  all  offi- 
cially resigned  from  one  party  and  joined 
the  other. 

With  this,  the  work  of  VM  was  finished, 
and  he  disappeared  from  town.  There  was 
no  longer  any  official  opposition  to  the 
government  on  the  national  level;  and  on 
the  local  level  the  mayor  was  a  Parista. 
The  Lower  Barrio  stopped  trying  to  push 
the  change  of  the  Church  Committee  be- 
cause without  VM's  influence  at  the  na- 
tional level,  they  could  no  longer  threaten 


the  incumbents  with  jail  for  misbehavior. 
Mission  accomplished. 

Some  months  later,  when  I  again  visited 
the  town,  informants  from  both  barrios 
spoke  of  how  much  better  things  were  now 
that  the  community  was  no  longer  divided. 
"We  are  united  now,  there  is  no  more  trou- 
ble." The  Church  Committee  had  even  in- 
vited VR  to  participate  in  their  meetings; 
and  though  he  had  refused  at  first,  later 
he  did  begin  to  attend. 

This  brief  incident  which  occupied  little 
more  than  five  months  in  the  history  of 
Magdalena  reveals  that  the  religious  and 
political  phases  of  the  community  life  are 
still  related  through  an  ancient  break  in 
the  community  structure.  This  break  is  the 
barrio  division  and  the  concomitant  differ- 
entiation of  attitudes  and  preferences  of 
the  people  of  the  two  divisions.  It  also  illus- 
trates how  activity  initiated  in  the  national 
political  level,  carried  out  at  the  local  level 
by  a  capable  agitator,  picked  on  this  weak- 
ness in  the  social  structure  of  Magdalena, 
and  utilized  it  to  achieve  formal  support 
of  the  incumbent  government  and  to  as- 
sure that  a  government  party  was  in  con- 
trol at  the  local  level.  Although  the  agi- 
tator utilized  the  break  to  initiate  his  ac- 
tivities, once  they  were  started  the  basic 
integrity  of  the  structure  began  to  show 
itself.  As  the  conflict  between  the  two 
barrios  beacme  worse  and  worse,  it  was 
realized  that  the  community  could  not 
stand  much  more  internal  dissension.  So  a 
compromise  was  reached  which  gave  the 
political  agitator  what  he  wanted,  and  per- 
mitted the  Upper  Barrio  one  of  the  things 
which  they  most  wanted,  namely,  con- 
tinued control  of  the  Church  Committee. 
With  the  breach  overtly  healed,  the  two 
barrios  began  to  grow  together  again;  the 
people  were  tired  of  conflict  and  schism 
and  wanted  tranquility  and  unity.  In  a 
way,  the  national  political  agitation  which 
had  started  the  trouble  became  a  minor 
matter  in  the  eyes  of  the  community;  of 
much  greater  importance  was  to  return  to 
the  business  at  hand:  crops,  family,  and 
religion. 
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SAN  ANTONIO  is  one  of  the  eastern- 
most municipios  of  the  Department 
of  Quezaltenango.  The  muincipality  hes 
wholely  within  tierra  fria  at  an  average 
altitude  of  about  7,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Exact  population  figures  are  not  available, 
because  subsequent  to  the  last  census  San 
Antonio's  largest  aldea,  Rio  Blanco,  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  municipal  status.  This 
diminished  the  population  of  San  Antonio 
by  an  estimated  1,200.  The  town  lies  along 
the  major  east-west  highway,  about  6  miles 
east  of  the  departmental  capital,  San  Mar- 
cos, and  about  35  miles  west  of  Quezal- 
tenango, Guatemala's  second  largest  city. 

Prior  to  1935  San  Antonio  was  adminis- 
tered under  the  characteristic  integrated 
politico-religious  system.  At  the  top  of  the 
hierarchy  of  religious  and  political  offi- 
cers was  the  council  of  elders,  or  princi- 
pales,  which  constituted  the  supreme  po- 
litical, religious  and  social  authority  of  the 
municipio.  This  council,  with  an  average 
of  12  members,  included  both  Ladinos  and 
Indians,  a  situation  unusual  in  Guatemala. 
All  are  said  to  have  been  ex-alcaldes.  This 
incursion  of  Ladinos  into  a  traditionally 
Indian  institution  was  not  explained  by 
informants,  who  could  not  remember  a 
time  when  there  were  only  Indian  princi- 
pales.  Ladinos  are  said  to  have  been  pres- 
ent in  San  Antonio  since  about  1820,  and 
evidently  they  began  to  exercise  a  degree 
of  political  control  at  an  early  date. 

There  were  formerly  two  alcaldes,  an 
Indian  and  a  Ladino.  They  had  separate 
offices  and  performed  similar  functions, 
but  the  latter,  known  as  the  primer  alcalde, 
was  in  a  position  of  authority  over  his  In- 
dian counterpart.  The  Indian  alcalde  dealt 
only  with  the  Indian  populace,  most  of 
whom  spoke  only  Mam.  Assisting  the  al- 
caldes was  a  sindico  and  a  municipal  coun- 
cil of  six  regidores.  In  addition  to  serving 
at  the  juzgado  every  sixth  week,  each  regi- 


dor  had  a  specific  duty  to  discharge,  such 
as  care  of  the  cemetery,  parks,  or  drink- 
ing water.  Below  the  regidores,  and  per- 
forming purely  menial  tasks,  were  24  aux- 
iliares.  They  were  divided  into  two  teams 
of  12  men,  each  headed  by  an  alcaide,  or 
constable.  Two  special  regidores,  each  with 
two  assistants,  were  in  charge  of  public 
works.  All  of  the  above  served  one-year 
terms  and  were  nominated  by  the  princi- 
pales. 

The  chief  religious  office  was  that  of 
chiman  del  puehlo.  It  was  held  by  one  of 
several  chimanes  in  the  municipio,  selected 
by  the  principales  for  his  age  and  experi- 
ence. He  was  the  chief  prayermaker,  and 
conducted  all  ritual  involving  the  munici- 
pality as  a  whole.  The  only  church  offi- 
cials were  the  eight  sacristanes,  and  their 
four  assistants,  teen-aged  boys  called  qui- 
quilones. 

The  details  of  the  changes  imposed  by 
Ubico  after  1932  are  familiar.  Of  more  im- 
mediate interest  in  this  case  study  are  the 
consequences  of  this  change  in  San  An- 
tonio. Both  alcaldes  were  replaced  by  a 
single  Ladino  intendente,  the  first  inten- 
dente  being  a  local  man.  More  important 
was  the  immediate  disappearance  of  all 
formal  authority  of  the  principales.  The 
Ladino  principales,  of  course,  were  the 
men  whom  the  new  intendente  had  been 
brought  up  to  respect  as  his  elders.  They 
continued  to  be  influential  in  local  gov- 
ernment, though  in  a  more  informal  man- 
ner. The  principal  consequence  of  the  new 
system,  then,  was  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dian from  all  positions  of  authority.  Hence- 
forth his  role  in  local  government  was  that 
of  a  minor  functionary. 

Another  important  consequence  of  these 
changes  was  the  complete  separation  of 
the  political  from  the  religious  aspects  of 
local  government,  with  a  resulting  secu- 
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larization  of  government.  Formerly  a  large 
body  of  custom  had  served  to  integrate 
political  with  religious  life.  This  disap- 
peared immediately  with  the  assumption 
of  power  by  the  intendente.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  principales  and  the  chiman  del 
pueblo  there  remained  no  official  who  com- 
bined religious  and  political  functions.  At 
the  same  time  the  principales  ceased  to  act 
as  religious  functionaries,  and  there  re- 
mained no  recognized  authority  in  charge 
of  religious  matters.  The  informal  control 
of  church  affairs  apparently  passed  at  an 
early  date  into  the  hands  of  a  clique  of 
Ladinas.  One  woman  in  particular,  Maria, 
was  early  to  take  over  leadership  of  this 
group.  In  1936  she  organized  a  Comite 
Catolico,  of  which  she  was  president  and 
treasurer,  to  clothe,  house,  and  hold  a 
novena  for  a  newly  acquired  saint.  After 
the  discharge  of  this  specific  function 
Maria  attempted  to  retain  the  organization 
as  a  permanent  group  in  charge  of  church 
activities,  but  an  early  scandal  over  dis- 
posal of  funds  alienated  most  of  the  mem- 
bers. By  1940  the  committee  ceased  to  exist 
in  name. 

About  eight  or  ten  years  later  a  number 
of  Indian  men  requested  and  received  per- 
mission from  the  town  council  to  reinsti- 
tute  the  Comite  Catolico.  It  was  reorgan- 
ized along  its  former  lines,  but  this  time 
the  membership  consisted  solely  of  Indian 
men.  By  1951  the  organization  attained  its 
present  form.  The  president,  secretary,  and 
the  primer  vocal  are  Ladinos,  and  the 
treasurer  and  remaining  seven  vocales  are 
Indians.  The  membership  is  self-perpetuat- 
ing. This  group  raises  funds,  spends  money 
for  church  repairs,  pays  visiting  priests, 
and  in  general  finances  church  activities. 
It  also  selects  the  membership  of  the  now 
unimportant  cofradias.  The  actual  conduct 
of  religious  ceremonies  remains  the  almost 
exclusive  domain  of  the  Ladinas,  still  led 
by  the  wealthy  Maria. 

After  1945  the  office  of  intendente  was 
abolished,  and  the  government  of  San  An- 
tonio was  restored  to  its  former  position  of 
local  autonomy.  There  was  no  return,  how- 


ever, to  the  pre-1953  system,  and  the  In- 
dian continued  to  be  excluded  from  any 
position  of  political  power.  An  excellent 
account  of  certain  aspects  of  the  present 
political  structure  of  San  Antonio  appears 
in  Silvert's  recent  monograph  on  Guate- 
malan government  (1954:86-89),  and  we 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  him  for 
certain  points  of  interpretation  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  follows. 

Today  there  is  a  single  alcalde,  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
He  is  the  only  salaried  elected  official.  He 
is  assisted  and  advised  by  a  council  of  six 
regidores,  presided  over  by  the  sindico.  All 
are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  one-year 
terms.  Aside  from  serving  every  sixth 
week,  the  regidores  have  no  specific  du- 
ties, such  as  heading  committees.  The  first 
regidor  acts  for  the  alcalde  in  the  absence 
of  the  latter.  Four  alcaides  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  alcaldes)  and  16  auxiliares  form 
four  teams  which  serve  for  one  week  every 
fourth  week.  They  select  their  own  suc- 
cessors, subject  to  approval  of  the  council. 
The  secretary,  scribe,  and  treasurer  are  all 
salaried  officials  with  indefinite  tenure, 
and  are  appointed  by  the  council.  The  sec- 
retary, owing  to  his  more  or  less  perma- 
nent tenure,  acquires  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  running  of  municipal  af- 
fairs, and  this  experience  is  indispensable 
to  each  incoming  alcalde.  He  is  thus  an 
important  political  figure  in  the  commun- 
ity. Of  the  above  officials  the  alcalde,  sin- 
dico, the  first,  third,  and  fifth  regidores, 
and  the  paid  municipal  servants  have  tra- 
ditionally been  Ladinos.  The  few  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  regarded  as  unique. 

Although  the  political  system  of  the 
Ubico  period  came  to  an  end  in  about  1945, 
the  principales  did  not  re-emerge  as  an 
organized  group.  This  course  of  events 
would  appear  to  have  left  San  Antonio 
without  any  mechanism  for  singling  out 
individuals  for  public  service.  This  left  the 
field  clear  for  interested  groups  of  Ladinos 
to  vie  for  political  control.  By  1950,  how- 
ever, the  national  political  parties  began 
to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  municipio. 
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and  in  that  year  carried  the  elections 
against  two  independent  slates.  In  1952  the 
slate  of  the  PAR  was  overwhelmingly  vic- 
torious over  a  single  independent  slate. 
Significantly  the  composition  of  the  latter 
was  heavily  influenced  by  Maria,  the  La- 
dina  mentioned  above.  The  candidate  for 
alcalde  was  her  son.  The  proposed  sindico 
was  the  town's  wealthiest  Ladino,  a  man 
who  had  served  first  as  alcalde  and  then 
as  principal,  before  1932.  The  chief  opposi- 
tion to  the  expanding  political  party  influ- 
ence thus  appears  to  center  about  a  few 
conservative  Ladino  families. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  operation  of 
the  political  parties  in  San  Antonio  will 
throw  light  on  current  developments  in 
municipal  government.  A  breakdown  of 
voting  figures  for  recent  years,  called  to 
our  attention  by  Silvert,  is  particularly 
pertinent.  In  1950,  when  the  parties  were 
only  beginning  to  appear  in  strength,  the 
elections  for  departmental  deputies  showed 
a  literate  vote  of  415,  against  an  illiterate 
vote  of  only  102.  Later  that  year  494  illiter- 
ates cast  ballots  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, 414  votes  going  to  the  official  candi- 
date. The  figures  for  the  municipal  elec- 
tions of  1952  are  also  revealing.  Of  a  total 
of  388  votes  cast,  160  literates  and  172  illit- 
erates voted  for  the  PAR;  41  literates  and 
only  15  illiterates  voted  for  the  indepen- 
dent slate.  Silvert  (1954:86)  suggests  that 
such  a  large  illiterate  vote  is  not  typical 
of  highly  traditionalist  local  government. 
Certainly  the  above  figures  attest  to  the 
growing  ability  of  the  parties  to  muster 
the  illiterate  vote.  The  professional  politi- 
cian has  facilities  for  this  purpose  which 
are  not  available  to  the  local  independents. 
In  1953,  for  example,  truck  transportation 
was  provided  to  nearby  San  Pedro  where 
the  congressional  elections  were  being  con- 
ducted. The  actual  voting  procedure  in 
the  1952  elections  for  municipal  officers 
strongly  favored  the  PAR  candidates.  Only 
the  literate  voter  has  the  secret  ballot.  The 
illiterates,  each  carrying  a  sample  PAR 
slate  in  his  hand,  had  to  present  them- 
selves to  a  Ladino  recorder   (in  this  case 


the  brother  of  the  PAR  candidate  for  al- 
calde), who  asked  each  individual  which 
slate  he  wished  to  vote  for.  Perhaps  coer- 
cion is  a  strong  word  to  describe  this  pro- 
cedure, but  the  above  figures  demonstrate 
its  effectiveness. 

The  political  trends  of  the  past  23  years 
may  be  summarized  briefly.  During  the 
Ubico  period  Indians  were  effectively  ex- 
cluded from  political  control  by  the  con- 
servative Ladinos  of  the  municipio.  With 
the  return  to  local  autonomy  in  1945  this 
group  appeared  to  be  strongly  entrenched. 
The  balance  was  soon  upset,  however,  by 
the  coming  of  the  national  political  par- 
ties. At  first  the  PIN  and  later  the  PAR, 
led  by  people  from  outside  San  Antonio, 
teamed  with  local  Ladinos  to  wrest  con- 
trol from  the  conservative  elements.  To 
achieve  this  it  was  necessary  to  utilize  In- 
dian-controlled votes.  This  is,  perhaps,  an 
early  indication  of  an  increasing  political 
importance  of  the  Indian.  It  may  be  sig- 
nificant that  in  1952  the  party  elected  an 
Indian  to  the  traditionally  Ladino  post  of 
fifth  regidor. 

I  conclude  this  part  of  our  discussion  by 
noting  the  degree  to  which  local  govern- 
ment in  San  Antonio  has  become  secular- 
ized. To  cite  Silvert  once  more  (1954:86), 
"San  Antonio  has  tipped  the  balance  away 
from  the  traditional  local  organization  and 
toward  forms  in  which  political  life  is 
secular  and  oriented  toward  larger  national 
entities  such  as  parties  and  farm  and  labor 
groups."  Certainly  this  movement  toward 
integration  with  the  national  scene  is  only 
in  its  beginnings,  but  it  is  consonant  with 
recent  culture  change  in  general. 

We  may  turn  now  to  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  factors  which  have  been  operative  in 
this  process  of  change.  To  state  simply  my 
general  orientation,  I  believe  that  the  local 
community  must  be  viewed  in  its  func- 
tional relationship  to  a  larger  socio-cul- 
tural  system,  the  nation  (Steward,  1950:20 
ff.) .  It  is  of  primary  importance  to  see  San 
Antonio  as  part  of  a  larger  entity,  and 
subject  to  influences  emanating  from  out- 
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side  the  municipio.  However,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  gradual  secularization  of  local 
government  (or  of  the  culture  in  general) 
and  the  increasing  degree  of  integration 
with  national  politics,  I  do  not  regard  this 
as  movement  along  a  folk-urban  con- 
tinuum. Rather  I  favor  Foster's  interpre- 
tation (1953:159-71)  in  which  a  community 
like  San  Antonio  is  regarded  as  a  compo- 
nent of  a  larger  socio-cultural  unit  in 
which  the  pre-industrial  urban  center  is  a 
focal  point.  Changes  in  the  latter,  toward 
greater  industrialization,  for  example, 
would  inevitably  have  consequences  for 
the  local  communities. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  length 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  Guate- 
male  since  1932,  except  in  the  most  sum- 
mary form.  The  social,  economic,  and  poli- 
tical policies  of  the  Ubico  government  are 
well  known  and,  as  mentioned  above,  had 
considerable  consequences  for  San  An- 
tonio. Those  policies  and  legislative  acts 
of  the  post-Ubico  administrations  which 
have  a  bearing  on  local  culture  change  are 
summarized  by  Goubaud  (1952:244-48). 
This  program  of  planned  culture  change  in- 
cludes an  adult  literacy  program;  the  re- 
organization of  rural  education;  the  promo- 
tion of  Indian  industries;  the  formation 
of  an  Office  of  Labor  Relations  and  an 
Institute  of  Social  Security;  and  an  Indian 
Institute  to  advise  the  government  in  the 
promotion  of  national  social  policy  as  it 
affects  Indian  groups.  Finally,  recent  at- 
tempts by  the  Arevalo  and  Arbenz  ad- 
ministrations to  expand  the  national 
economy — including  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry, improvement  of  highways,  and  ex- 
tension of  credit  facilities — are  discussed 
in  a  report  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (1951) . 
These  economic  developments,  however 
limited,  represent  a  movement  away  from 
the  pre-industrial  society  as  defined  by 
Foster  (1953:163  ff.).  Much  of  the  recent 
culture  change  in  San  Antonio,  I  believe, 
is  the  result  of  the  impact  of  these  events. 

The  above-mentioned  factors  are  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  account  for  change 


in  communities  like  San  Antonio,  unless 
one  invokes  an  additional  factor.  The  legis- 
lative policies  of  the  national  government 
apply  to  all  municipios.  Nevertheless, 
change  has  not  gone  on  apace  in  all  areas 
of  Guatemala.  In  some  of  the  highland 
municipios  of  San  Marcos,  notably  San 
Cristobal  Cucho,  Sipacapa,  and  San  Miguel 
Ixtahuacan,  political  organization  lags 
well  behind  that  of  San  Antonio  in  the 
trend  toward  secularization  and  integra- 
tion with  national  politics.  These  communi- 
ties either  never  lost  their  integrated 
politico-religious  systems  or  returned  to 
them  after  1945. 

The  differential  rate  of  change  observed 
between  San  Antonio  and  these  other 
municipios  must  be  explained,  in  part  at 
least,  on  the  basis  of  the  differential  effec- 
tiveness of  those  influences  impinging  from 
the  outside.  Although  the  directives  of 
the  Ubico  and  subsequent  administrations 
applied  equally  to  all  areas  they  could  not 
be  enforced  equally.  Silvert  (1954:5)  ob- 
serves that  due  to  the  technical  inefficiency 
of  the  national  government  during  the 
Ubico  period,  political  authority  was  un- 
able to  penetrate  into  all  areas  with  equal 
consistency  and  depth.  The  bare  factor 
of  the  physical  isolation  emerges  as  an 
important  one,  because  it  results  in  cul- 
tural isolation. 

Our  two  primary  variables,  then,  in  ac- 
counting for  culture  changes  in  San  An- 
tonio, are  (1)  culture  change  on  a  national 
level  (originating  primarily  in  the  urban 
centers,  especially  the  national  capital) , 
and  (2)  communication  between  rural  and 
urban  centers.  San  Antonio  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  change  than  some  of  the  other 
municipios  of  San  Marcos  because  of  the 
ready  accessibility  of  the  town  to  in- 
fluences from  surrounding  urban  centers. 
Since  1932  a  major  east-west  highway  has 
run  through  the  town,  and  thus  there  have 
been  daily  bus  service  and  mail  delivery 
for  many  years.  There  has  been  an  electric 
plant  since  1933.  The  first  radio  sets  came 
soon  thereafter,  and  many  Ladinos  hear 
daily  news  broadcasts.  The  town  is  linked 
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to  San  Marcos  by  telephone;  telegraph  mes- 
sages arrive  quickly  by  bus  or  telephone. 
Several  newspapers  arrive  from  the 
capital  with  every  mail.  Almost  daily  the 
Indians  of  San  Antonio  take  advantage  of 
free  medical  service  offered  in  the  clinics 
in  San  Pedro  and  San  Marcos.  Police  and 
other  officials  can  reach  the  town  from 
San  Marcos  within  15  minutes  by  auto- 
mobile. 

The  results  of  this  improved  commimi- 
cation  are  apparent  not  only  in  the  poli- 
tical sphere,  but  in  the  culture  in  general. 
Very  little  recourse  is  had  to  supernatural 
or  even  herbal  remedies  for  illness.  Witch- 
craft was  severely  prosecuted  in  the  1930's, 


and  supernatural  specialists  of  any  kind 
are  rare  today.  Along  with  the  seculariza- 
tion of  government  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline of  interest  in  the  cofradias  and  in 
religious  ceremonial  in  general.  San  An- 
tonio was  early  to  participate  in  the  recent 
adult  literacy  program.  Quite  possibly  the 
relatively  early  appearance  of  political 
parties  is  also  a  function  of  San  Antonio's 
accessibility  by  motor  transportation.  In 
its  general  features,  then,  the  situation  in 
San  Antonio  is  very  much  like  that 
described  by  Beals  for  Nayon,  Ecuador 
(1953:65-75).  This  is  what  we  would  ex- 
pect, with  similar  conditions  acting  to 
produce  like  results. 


San  Luis  Jilotepeque:  1942-55 

John  Gillin 


SAN  LUIS  Jilotepeque  is  one  of  seven 
municipios  of  the  Department  of  Jalapa, 
and  lies  about  100  miles  east  of  the  capital 
city  of  Guatemala.  I  spent  the  summers 
of  1942,  1946,  and  1948  in  the  community. 
Among  my  collaborators,  Dr.  Melvin  Tum- 
in  spent  the  summer  of  1946  and  several 
subsequent  months  in  San  Luis,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Davidson  the  summer  of  1946,  and 
Helen  N.  Gillin  the  summer  of  1948.  I  made 
a  one-day  trip  to  the  town  in  1951,  and 
spent  a  few  days  there  in  July  of  1955. 
The  following  remarks  are  divided  into 
three  periods,  partly  on  the  basis  of  events 
and  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  times  of  my 
visits. 

1942-44.  The  formal  political  organiza- 
tion and  behavior  patterns  as  they  existed 
previous  to  the  revolution  of  1944  have  al- 
ready been  sketched  (Gillin,  1951:69-70) 
and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  details 
here.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  al- 
though under  the  Ubico  regime  no  legal 
distinction  was  recognized  between  the  po- 
litical positions  of  Indians  and  Ladinos  as 
such,  the  two  elements  of  the  population 
lived  in  a  caste-like  relationship  to  each 
other  (see  Tumin,  1952) ,  which  was  in 
turn  reflected  in  practical  differences  in 
the  application  of  the  laws.  Not  only  were 
Indians  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
much  more  frequently  apprehended  and 
punished  for  small  infractions  of  the  law, 
but  they  were  pressed  into  a  variety  of 
"voluntary"  services  such  as  carrying  the 
mail  from  the  departmental  capital,  act- 
ing as  messenger  boys  for  the  town  hall, 
and  doing  work  as  laborers  about  the  com- 
munity. Only  Indians  were  required  to 
participate  in  the  Sunday  morning  mili- 
tary drill  or  "lista"  and,  so  far  as  our  in- 
formation goes,  only  Indians  had  been  re- 
quired to  serve  as  conscripts  in  the  army 
in  other  parts  of  the  republic.  Due  to  ig- 
norance of  the  law,  inability  to  pay  head 


taxes,  and  "vagrancy,"  many  Indians  had 
been  dragooned  into  forced  labor  on  the 
roads  and  other  public  construction  pro- 
jects. We  have  no  cases  of  Ladinos  forcibly 
recruited  for  this  kind  of  work,  although 
some  Ladinos  had  served  time  in  jail  or 
prison  in  the  departmental  or  national 
capital. 

Alongside  the  "official"  political  struc- 
ture existed  and  functioned  the  quasi-poli- 
tical institution  of  the  principales,  a  group 
of  six  old  Indian  men,  who  acted  as  judges, 
repositories  of  religion,  and  general  control 
group  among  the  Indians  (Gillin,  1951:73) 
and  who  operated  through  a  system  of 
sodalities  or  cofradias. 

Previous  to  the  Arevalo  regime  it  was 
customary  that  the  three  "lowest"  mem- 
bers (regidores)  of  the  six-man  municipal 
council,  appointed  by  the  intendente,  were 
Indians.  These  appointments  were  made 
after  consultation  with  the  principales  and 
the  mayordomos  of  the  cofradias.  Thus  the 
highest  official  office  held  by  an  Indian 
was  that  of  Fourth  Councilman.  All  paid 
political  posts  as  well  as  the  majority  of 
Council  memberships  (counting  the  inten- 
dente as  a  member  of  the  Council)  were 
held  by  Ladinos. 

Despite  the  privileged  position  of  La- 
dinos, they  did  not  present  a  completely 
solidified  group.  Long-standing  grudges 
between  two  groups  of  families  existed, 
although  they  were  kept  below  the  sur- 
face in  1942.  It  seems  that  clandestine  re- 
porting of  "disloyalty"  or  subversive  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the 
opposite  camp  to  the  Ubico  police  was  a 
method  of  aggression  and  retaliation  that 
had  been  used  more  than  once.  One  group 
allied  itself  with  the  Ubico  Liberal-Pro- 
gressive Party  and  the  other,  although  not 
openly  opposed,  did  not  stand  in  so  well. 
The  two  families  and  their  respective  al- 
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lies  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  upper 
social  strata  among  Ladinos;  many  poorer 
Ladinos  took  no  position  in  the  matter. 
Indians,  likewise,  seem  to  have  stayed  out 
of  such  quarrels  among  the  Ladinos.  Thus, 
the  community  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  split  wide  open,  but  these  two  La- 
dino  factions — which  we  may  call  A  (Ubi- 
quista)  and  B  (disgruntled) ,  respectively 
— formed  potential  rallying  points  for 
alignments  when  free  political  activity  was 
decreed  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1945  and  the  inauguration  of  Are- 
valo. 

1944-48.  The  news  of  the  successful 
revolution  of  October  20,  1944,  did  not 
reach  the  public  in  San  Luis  until  October 
22,  allegedly  because  the  municipal  treas- 
urer, a  Ubico  appointee,  who  was  acting 
intendente  at  the  time,  suppressed  its  re- 
lease. That  evening  a  crowd,  mainly  of 
Indians,  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
a  member  of  the  B  faction,  who  was  one 
of  the  two  Ladino  men  in  San  Luis  able 
to  speak  Pokomam.  He  harangued  the 
crowd  to  the  effect  that  the  "ricos" 
and  "ubiquistas"  had  been  removed  from 
power  in  the  capital,  "democracy"  had 
been  established  in  the  republic,  and  it 
was  desirable  that  the  people  of  San  Luis 
demonstrate  their  solidarity  with  the  revo- 
lution. At  the  same  time  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  faction  cautioned  against  vio- 
lence and  saw  to  it  that  the  bars  were 
locked  up  to  prevent  drunkenness.  Per- 
haps for  these  reasons  and  because  of 
the  pattern  of  relative  emotional  control 
among  the  local  Indians  no  looting  or 
deaths  took  place.  The  crowd  did,  how- 
ever, hack  angrily  with  machetes  upon  the 
door  of  a  leader  of  the  A  faction,  and 
caused  him  such  a  fright  that  he  escaped 
over  the  back  wall  of  his  patio  and  found 
his  way  into  hiding  in  some  brush  country 
at  the  edge  of  town,  whence  he  appeared 
a  couple  of  days  later,  after  the  excitement 
had  died  down,  in  a  rather  tattered  and 
woebegone  state.  This  escapade  was  later 
regarded  as  a  huge  joke  by  the  other  fac- 
tion. Likewise  the  acting  intendente  was 


surrounded  with  his  family  in  his  house 
adjoining  the  town  hall  and  might  have 
been  roughed  up,  had  he  not  appealed  to 
the  B  leader  on  the  basis  of  the  compa- 
drazgo.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  this 
leader  got  him  and  his  family  out  of  town. 

At  first  there  was  very  little  under- 
standing of  the  new  political  party  situa- 
tion. The  first  locally  elected  mayor  was 
a  Ladino  of  the  B  faction  who  returned 
from  some  years'  residence  in  another  com- 
munity to  engage  in  the  electoral  cam- 
paign. At  first  the  new  power  group  called 
themselves  "Social  Democrats,"  "demo- 
crats," or  "arevalistas."  The  principales 
held  aloof,  and  no  other  Indian  leadership 
of  a  political  or  party  type  had  developed 
by  1946.  The  first  mayor  was  followed  by 
another  of  the  B  faction,  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Popular  Liberator  Front  in  1947. 
This  mayor  was  a  long-time  resident  of 
the  town.  In  this  same  year  an  Indian  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  First  Councilman, 
and  the  Indians  had  a  majority  of  4-2  on 
the  municipal  council. 

During  the  period  of  my  observations  the 
Ladino  "democratic"  officeholders  seemed 
to  be  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  implement 
certain  values  of  the  more  elaborated  party 
programs.  Most  of  the  ideology,  so  far  as 
it  was  based  on  documents,  seemed  to  come 
from  the  speeches  of  President  Arevalo 
and  from  printed  copies  of  the  Constitution 
of  1945,  which  was  often  quoted  by  the 
mayors,  municipal  secretaries,  and  more 
politically  active  Ladinos  of  the  B  faction. 
First,  there  was  some  settling  of  accounts 
with  the  opposition  A  faction;  for  exam- 
ple, the  leader  was  accused  of  burning 
down  his  place  of  business  in  order  to 
collect  the  insurance  and  lodged  in  jail  in 
the  departmental  capital  for  an  extended 
period  while  the  case  was  investigated;  a 
tavern  keeper  had  his  license  to  sell  liquor 
withdrawn;  and,  of  course,  all  members  of 
this  group  and  their  friends  were  removed 
from  paid  and  honorific  position  (such  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  for 
instance) .  After  this,  the  Ladino  munici- 
pal administrations  during  my  periods  of 
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observation  exerted  considerable  effort 
toward  the  realization  of  the  following 
values  benefiting  the  Indian  segment  of 
the  population.  (1)  It  was  one  of  the  stated 
goals  of  the  revolution  that  the  Indians 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  national 
culture.  The  local  Ladino  democrats  spoke 
of  this  frequently  and  in  public,  and  made 
a  point  of  fraternizing  with  Indians  up  to 
a  point,  arranging  favors  for  them,  etc.  (2) 
The  new  national  regime  set  out  to  en- 
force the  political  rights  of  Indians.  Among 
other  things,  this  meant  that  Indians  had 
the  right  to  vote  (non-secretly,  if  illiter- 
ate) .  The  democratic  municipal  officials 
saw  to  it  that  they  did.  Since  the  majority 
of  Ladinos  in  the  community,  because  of 
caste  attitudes,  were  opposed  to  equality 
for  the  Indians,  the  vote  of  the  latter  was 
essential  for  the  continuance  in  office  of 
the  democrats.  This,  of  course,  accounted 
also  for  the  majority  of  Indians  in  the 
Municipal  Council.  (3)  The  municipal 
lands,  which  had  formerly  been  rented  ex- 
clusively to  a  few  "inside"  Ladinos,  were 
made  available  for  rental  by  Indians  in 
small  plots.  (4)  The  number  of  schools 
was  increased  in  the  municipality  as  a 
whole  from  four  in  1942  to  seven  in  1948, 
and  attention  was  paid  to  Indian  wants  in 
selecting  teachers.  (5)  Indian  curing  cere- 
monies, which  had  formerly  been  a  favor- 
ite target  for  police  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  were  tolerated  without  inter- 
ference. (6)  Facilities  for  obtaining  li- 
censes were  made  available  to  Indians,  so 
that  the  number  of  local  Indian  businesses 
(small  stores,  etc.)  increased  from  two  to 
18  between  1942  and  1948.  (7)  Work  ex- 
pected from  Indians  was  paid  for  and  prac- 
tically all  official  discrimination  between 
the  castes  was  removed.  For  example,  ar- 
rests of  Indians  declined  greatly  and  the 
laws  against  drunkenness  and  assault  were 
enforced  at  least  as  severely  against  La- 
dinos, if  not  more  so,  especially  if  the  La- 
dino happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  A 
faction. 

Although    these    new    Ladino    political 
elements'  attachment  to  "justice"  and  "de- 


mocracy" may  have  been  at  the  start  at 
least  in  part  inspired  by  grudge  against 
the  other  faction,  I  am  convinced  that  by 
1948  they  were  been  largely  "sold"  on  their 
ovv^n  official  ideology,  or  that  version  of 
it  that  they  understood. 

In  co-operation  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment, the  local  democrats  took  credit 
for  a  number  of  "improvements"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
roads  and  bridges  were  improved  so  that 
San  Luis  could  actually  be  reached  by 
automobile  at  practically  any  time.  This 
resulted  in  appreciable  increase  of  travel- 
ers from,  the  outside,  together  with  the 
goods  and  influences  they  brought  with 
them.  At  the  instigation  of  the  local  coun- 
cil, the  national  government  aided  the  mu- 
nicipality to  obtain  a  diesel-powered  elec- 
tric plant.  (This  was  not  in  actual  opera- 
tion until  after  1948.  Its  most  immediate 
effect  on  culture  was  the  introduction  of 
custom  machine  grinders  for  niasa  from 
which  tortillas  are  made.  A  woman  could, 
for  a  few  cents,  now  have  her  day's  supply 
of  masa  ground  in  a  few  minutes,  rather 
than  having  to  spend  all  morning  with 
mano  and  metate.  Of  course,  a  few  cents 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  San  Luis.)  Improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  water  supply.  Po- 
lice interference  with  the  citizenry  was 
cut  down.  For  example,  in  a  fairly  drama- 
tic episode  in  1948  the  mayor  arrested  and 
incarcerated  a  lieutenant  of  the  Guardia 
Civil  who  had  entered  and  searched  a  pri- 
vate house  in  violation  of  Article  37  of  the 
Constitution  of  1945. 

By  1948  organized  efforts  were  being 
made  by  outside  representatives  of  several 
political  parties  to  line  up  Indian  leader- 
ship. Two  young  Indian  men  who  were 
able  to  read  and  write  were  named  local 
Indian  representatives  of  the  government 
coalition.  They  called  several  local  meet- 
ings of  Indians  during  my  stay  in  1948,  and 
one  made  two  visits  to  Jalapa  to  attend 
conferences  with  party  workers.  I  was  told 
that  at  least  one  of  the  local  meetings  was 
attended  by  outside  representatives  of  the 
Vanguardia  Democrdtica,  which  was  one 
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of  the  forerunners  of  the  national  Com- 
munist party.  In  1948,  however,  there  was 
no  other  evidence  of  "communism"  that 
came  to  my  notice,  and  the  Indians,  four 
years  after  the  revolution,  showed  no 
openly  expressed  effort  to  seize  total  poli- 
tical power  or  to  carry  into  effect  such 
measures  as  seizure  and  redistribution  of 
privately  owned  lands. 

1948-55.  In  the  period  1948-51  organized 
activity  by  various  political  parties  pene- 
trated San  Luis  with  increasing  vigor.  In 
the  municipal  elections  of  November  30, 
1951,  no  less  than  three  slates,  in  which 
five  parties  were  represented,  were  offered 
to  the  voters.  The  slates  were  those  put  up 
by  (1)  PRUN,  (2)  a  combination  of  PAR, 
RN,  and  PIN,  and  (3)  PS.  An  Indian 
was  never  nominated  for  alcalde  primero 
(chief  mayor) ,  but  all  slates  contained 
some  Indian  nominees,  and  the  Socialist 
Party  in  1951  offered  Indian  nominees  for 
all  posts  except  that  of  mayor. 

By  1953  a  local  Union  Campesina  was  in 
full  function  as  one  of  the  results  en- 
couraged by  the  Agrarian  Law  (Decree 
No.  900)  of  1952.  During  1953  and  the  first 
part  of  1954  a  number  of  violent,  organ- 
ized attempts  to  take  over  landholdings 
occurred,  said  to  have  been  led  by  the 
Union  Campesina  leaders.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  mayor's  office,  the  Union 
Campesina  had  a  membership  of  224,  of 
whom  "about"  180  were  recorded  as  In- 
dians. The  elder  son  of  the  only  relatively 
large  landholder  (14  caballerias  in  two 
separated  jincas)  was  ambushed  and  mur- 
dered; three  other  persons,  including  one 
Indian,  were  "assassinated"  during  the 
year  in  "political"  squabbles.  Municipal 
records  on  "crimes  against  the  person"  and 
"crimes  against  property"  showed  in  1953 
an  increase  of  about  200  per  cent  and  250 
per  cent  respectively,  over  1948.  In  1955 
there  were  many  reports  of  depredations 
carried  out  by  the  agrarians  against  their 
enemies  during  the  1953-54  period — pro- 
cedures such  as  burning  and  cutting  down 
timber  stands,  destroying  crops  in  the 
fields,   and   setting  fire   to   houses.   Some 


people  referred  to  the  first  part  of  1954 
as  "the  terror"  and  all  agreed  that  it  was 
an  unpleasant  time.  These  1955  reports  are, 
of  course,  likely  to  be  one-sided  because 
leaders  of  and  participants  in  "the  terror" 
were  either  no  longer  present  or  were  not 
visible.  Two  outlying  hamlets,  rather  than 
the  town  itself,  were  said  to  have  been 
the  centers  from  which  the  "agrarian  ter- 
rorists" operated. 

These  events  had  the  effect  of  wiping 
out  at  least  many  of  the  surface  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Ladino  factions 
mentioned  previously.  The  fact  that  all 
Ladinos  have  some  stake  in  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  the  main  factor  responsible. 
In  1953  the  leader  of  the  conservative  fac- 
tion was  elected  mayor. 

The  large  bulk  of  the  Indian  population 
remained  relatively  passive,  but  all  the 
few  literate  and  "enlightened"  young  In- 
dian men  were  taken  into  the  "communist" 
movement.  All  of  these  leaders  have  been 
removed  from  the  scene  as  a  result  of  the 
Liberation,  several  in  the  hasty  executions 
carried  out  in  Chiquimula  in  the  after- 
math of  the  revolution  of  July  of  1954  and 
the  rest  by  flight. 

In  1952  a  resident  priest  was  established 
in  San  Luis,  the  first  in  over  50  years.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Arbenz  regime,  during 
which  the  Liberation  movement  was  being 
organized  clandestinely,  he  served  as  a 
link  with  headquarters,  according  to  the 
civilian  leader  of  the  movement.  The  same 
source  told  me  that  1500  men,  more  than 
half  of  them  Indians,  had  pledged  to  join 
the  Liberation  forces  and  were  waiting  to 
receive  arms  by  air  drop  when  Arbenz  re- 
signed. No  organized  fighting,  however, 
took  place  in  the  municipality. 

From  1948  to  1955  a  large  number  of 
"advances"  were  made  on  the  local  scene, 
reflecting  a  very  rapid  modernization  that 
was  first  set  in  motion  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Arevalo  government.  The  number 
of  schools  has  increased  to  12  and  the 
school  population  to  nearly  500.  Six  years 
of  elementary  instruction  are  now  offered. 
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The  electric  light  plant  provides  illumina- 
tion for  the  streets  and  many  houses  and 
also  energy  for  15  radios  and  seven  electric 
refrigerators.  Due  to  improvement  of  roads 
and  bridges  regular  bus  service  serves  the 
community.  In  July  of  1955  a  new  water 
plant  was  installed,  providing  piped  water 
to  many  private  houses  and  to  street  cor- 
ners in  all  parts  of  town.  And  so  on. 


In  1955  there  were  no  political  parties 
and  no  political  arguments.  Everyone  was 
for  the  incumbent  president,  Castillo  Ar- 
mas, and  against  the  Communists.  But  10 
years  of  political  activity  have  opened  peo- 
ple's eyes  and  minds.  They  are  aware  of 
social  and  economic  issues  even  though 
they  may  not  want,  for  the  moment,  to 
discuss  them  in  political  terms. 


Cantel:  1944-54 

Manning  Nash 


THE  history  of  the  civil-religious  hier- 
archy of  Cantel  over  the  past  two  gen- 
erations, as  I  know  that  history  from  the 
remembered  accounts  of  the  older  Cantel- 
ense  and  from  observations  made  by  my 
wife  and  me  during  our  stay  in  the  muni- 
cipio  in  1953-54,  reveals  a  story  with  a 
single  theme.  The  theme  is  one  of  increas- 
ing separation  of  the  civil  wing  from  the 
religious  wing;  the  decline  of  age  and  ex- 
perience as  the  criteria  for  filling  high  of- 
fice; the  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
elders  to  the  duly  constituted  civil  offi- 
cials; and  the  emerging  definition  of  com- 
munity service  as  voluntary  or  legally 
mandatory  as  against  customary  and  mo- 
rally obligatory.  A  series  of  economic,  le- 
gal, and  political  events,  all  originating  in 
the  larger  society  in  which  Cantel  is  em- 
bedded, have  combined  to  give  direction 
and  momentum  to  this  historical  trend. 

I  shall  undertake  in  this  paper  to  eluci- 
date the  effect  of  one  of  these  events,  the 
political  revolution  of  1944  and  the  ensu- 
ing decade  of  political  ferment  and  social 
reform  upon  the  nature  and  operation  of 
the  Cantel  hierarchy.  It  is  my  intention 
to  suggest,  through  analysis  of  the  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  on  the  hierarchy  and 
its  response  to  them,  the  organizational 
possibilities  and  the  structural  limits  of 
the  kind  of  social  structure  formed  by  the 
system  of  interrelated  and  ranked  civil  and 
sacred  posts. 

Cantel  is  an  Indian  municipio,  exhibit- 
ing like  its  neighbors  the  social  and  cul- 
tural features  we  have  come  to  take  as 
typical  of  the  western  highland  Indian 
community  (Tax,  1937).  But  radically  un- 
like its  neighbors,  Cantel  has  in  its  midst 
a  modern  textile  factory  which  employs 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  community's  eco- 
nomically active  persons.  It  is  this  special 
circumstance  which  provided  the  ambit  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  national  revolution 


could  be  effective  in  modifying  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  hierarchy.  For  it 
was  the  local  factory  workers'  labor  union, 
a  consequence  of  both  the  presence  of  the 
factory  and  the  labor  laws  of  the  Arevalo 
and  Arbenz  governments,  which  acted  as 
a  funnel  to  the  local  community  of  the 
ideas  of  political  democracy  and  social 
equality  which  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  against 
Ubico. 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  Ubico,  the  civil-relig- 
ious hierarchy  of  Cantel  operated,  with  its 
local  variations  in  kinds  of  offices  and 
number  of  personnel  in  each  post,  substan- 
tially like  the  ideal  type.  Men  representing 
family  units  entered  public  service  at  17 
or  18  in  either  the  civil  or  religious  wing 
at  the  lowest  rung  in  the  ladder  of  posts. 
They  served  their  year  in  office,  and  after 
a  rest  period  of  from  three  to  five  years, 
crossed  the  hierarchy  to  take  a  post  one 
rung  higher  in  the  ladder.  Ideally,  a  man 
continued  this  alternation  between  civil 
and  religious  office  until  he  had  reached 
one  of  the  top  posts  in  either  wing  of  the 
hierarchy,  at  which  point  he  "retired" 
from  public  service  and  became  a  princi- 
pal, one  of  the  elders  of  the  community 
who  in  fact  made  group  decisions.  From 
the  point  of  viev/  of  the  individual,  the 
life  cycle  of  a  family  in  public  service  con- 
sisted of  growing  older,  wiser,  and  more 
influential  in  a  socially  fixed  rhythm  in 
a  system  of  interrelated,  ranked  offices, 
service  in  which  was  obligatory  as  a  public 
duty.  Seen  from  the  angle  of  the  social 
system,  the  hierarchy  was  the  means  by 
which  public  administration  was  carried 
on,  justice  dispensed,  group  consensus  tab- 
ulated, the  community  related  to  the  super- 
natural, and  the  families  graded  as  to  age 
and  ranked  as  to  prestige  and  social  honor. 

Some  modification  of  this  idea  system 
had  come  about  through  the  worldwide  de- 
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pression  of  the  1930's  and  the  intendente 
system  later  in  that  decade.  But  the  sys- 
tem was  fundamentally  intact  until  1944, 
for  at  least  the  ideal  was  the  same  and  the 
practice  nearly  so. 

The  revolution  of  1944  took  a  great 
concern  with  the  Indian  population  and 
its  political  action  and  integration  into 
national  Guatemalan  culture  (Goubaud, 
1952) .  But  the  concern  of  the  revolutionary 
government  and  its  ideology  had  no  mean- 
ing or  effect  in  Cantel  until  a  union  of 
factory  workers  was  organized  in  1945.  The 
union  was  an  offspring  of  revolutionary 
legislation  which  legalized  workers'  asso- 
ciations. The  local  union  was  affiliated 
with  the  national  federation  of  labor  union, 
which,  in  turn,  was  an  important  prop  in 
the  late  Arbenz  government.  It  is  this  net- 
work of  connections  which  is  of  signifi- 
cance for  the  understanding  of  local  events. 
The  union  was  in  position  to  have  directly 
transmitted  to  it  the  ideas  of  expanded 
political  activity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
assured  of  legal  support  from  the  national 
government  for  local  political  organization 
and  action,  on  the  other. 

At  first  the  union  did  not  enter  directly 
into  politics,  and  the  alcalde  who  took  over 
the  top  post  in  the  civil  hierarchy  just  after 
the  dust  settled  from  the  revolution  was 
a  man  eligible  by  previous  service  and  by 
age  to  serve  in  that  post.  This  man  was 
nominally  the  "candidate"  of  the  PAR,  the 
only  party  in  Cantel  and  the  official  gov- 
ernment party  on  the  national  level.  But 
the  young  men  who  formed  the  executive 
committee  of  the  union  through  stimula- 
tion from  national  propaganda  and  from 
their  own  sense  of  power  and  destiny  as 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement,  thought 
the  municipio  was  not  developing  fast 
enough  and  that  the  "democracy"  they  had 
been  offered  was  not  operating  with  suffi- 
cient force.  The  union,  too,  had  its  pro- 
gram of  social  betterment  which  included 
workers'  recreation  clubs  and  a  country 
rest  home,  higher  wages,  better  schools, 
and  installation  of  a  system  of  running, 
potable  water  in  the  community.  And  the 


union  leaders  were  of  the  opinion,  too,  that 
this  program  was  not  being  effectively  im- 
plemented by  the  PAR,  which  only  carried 
on  in  the  same  way  as  had  earlier  munici- 
pal corporations,  albeit  with  a  set  of  new 
symbols  and  slogans. 

With  this  discontent  in  the  ranks  of 
union  leaders,  and  to  some  extent  among 
the  members,  the  union  suggested  some 
action  be  taken  by  PAR  to  implement  the 
union  program.  The  PAR  people  said  they 
would  attend  to  it  in  their  own  good  time. 
From  this  time  of  request  and  refusal, 
there  was  talk  among  the  union  men,  true 
or  not  I  have  no  way  of  judging,  that 
the  municipal  corporation  discriminated 
against  workers  in  terms  of  fines  given  by 
the  alcalde  and  in  other  ways.  The  union 
decided  to  form  its  own  party.  It  organ- 
ized with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  clerks  in 
the  factory  and  some  of  the  schoolteachers, 
the  PRG,  also  a  national  party  which  sup- 
ported the  revolutionary  government. 

The  organization  of  two  parties  and 
later  a  branch  of  the  PIACO — never  so- 
cially important  and  never  polling  more 
than  97  votes,  gave  Cantel,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  first  free  ballot  situation  in  its 
history.  In  seven  elections  held  during  the 
last  decade,  the  union  saw  to  it  that  the 
free  and  open  election  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  Guatemalan  law  were  actually 
followed  in  Cantel.  They  put  out  propa- 
ganda (and  thus  forced  opposition  parties 
to  do  likewise) ,  supervised  election  pro- 
cedures (and  again  other  parties  did  the 
same) ,  and  carried  out  a  relatively  vigor- 
ous campaign.  The  elections  then  were 
events  where  real  situations  of  political 
choice  among  defined  and  different  organ- 
ized political  entities  could  be  made. 

In  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  each 
slate,  the  union  violated  the  rules  of  eligi- 
bility for  higher  civil  offices.  They  con- 
tinually nominated,  except  in  the  one  elec- 
tion in  which  they  succeeded  in  electing 
their  man  alcalde,  men  not  eligible  either 
by  age  or  previous  service  to  the  upper 
rungs  of  the  civil  hierarchy.  They  were 
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successful  in  capturing  at  least  two  of  the 
four  regidores,  and  the  sindico  in  each 
municipal  election.  In  the  1952  municipal 
election,  for  example,  they  had  elected 
from  their  slate,  three  of  the  four  regi- 
dores, the  alcalde,  and  the  sindico.  In  1954, 
three  of  the  regidores  were  of  the  union's 
party,  and  they  had  lost  the  alcalde's  job 
by  a  technicality  in  a  one-vote  difference. 
All  of  the  men  the  PRG  had  elected  were 
not  eligible  by  age  and  previous  service  in 
the  lower  rungs  of  the  hierarchy  to  fill  the 
posts  to  which  they  had  been  elected.  And 
even  the  alcalde,  elected  on  the  PAR 
ticket,  was  a  young  man  also  not  of  the 
years  and  experience  that  inspire  respect 
among  Cantelense  for  their  alcalde. 

It  is  a  fact  of  Cantel  municipal  politics 
that  most  persons  do  not  participate  in 
voting,  and  are  driven  away  by  the  idea 
of  conflict  and  repelled  by  the  notion  that 
they  must  discriminate  between  possible 
leaders.  For  no  election,  of  the  open,  free 
and  contested  kind  started  by  the  union, 
drew  more  than  around  900  total  votes 
from  the  possible  voting  population  of 
about  3,500.  This  indicates  how  a  small 
and  organized  group  can  come  to  make  its 
will  felt  and  even  dominant  in  local  poli- 
tics. 

Once  young  men  of  the  union  party,  or 
of  their  persuasion,  were  elected  to  office 
they  put  into  practice  what  had  been  be- 
fore only  a  legal  possibility.  They  ruled 
without  the  aid  of  the  principales.  In  a 
wrangle  over  the  source  of  a  water  supply 
to  feed  the  pipes  of  the  water  system  the 
municipio  had  been  promised  by  the  na- 
tional government,  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion overruled  the  principales.  This  was 
done  at  the  insistence  of  the  young  union 
men  who  were  then  part  of  the  municipal 
corporation.  And  in  a  later  decision  con- 
cerning the  water  system  the  municipal 
corporation  acted  without  even  calling  to- 
gether the  principales  for  consultation.  The 
philosophy  behind  this  breach  of  custom 
is  succintly  put  by  a  mechanic  in  the 
factory,  who  was  at  that  time  sindico:  "Too 


long  have  the  old  men  governed  Cantel 
without  knowing  how  to  make  a  better 
life.  It  is  time  the  young  men  who  want 
everybody  to  live  well  run  the  munici- 
pality." Such  a  notion  is  a  direct  incor- 
poration of  a  national  accent  on  youth  and 
progress  into  the  local  society,  made  ef- 
fective by  the  organized  union  insisting 
upon  the  legal  and  ideological  elements  of 
the  revolution  being  part  of  Cantel  life. 

The  municipal  corporation,  under  the 
reign  of  the  young  men,  accepted  the  legal 
definition  that  the  civil  life  and  the  relig- 
ious life  of  a  community  are  separate 
spheres.  They  were  indifferent  to  the  relig- 
ious hierarchy  and  did  not  put  the  sym- 
bolic and  political  weight  of  the  civil  of- 
fices behind  the  religious  ones.  They  were 
not  rigorous  attenders  of  the  installation 
of  religious  officials  in  office;  they  did  not 
issue  from  the  juzgado  a  list  of  cofrades 
and  mayordomos  or  cofradia  alcaldes, 
which  used  to  give  the  feeling  that  the 
civil  government  sanctioned  and  stood  be- 
hind the  appointments  to  those  offices 
made  by  the  principales.  They  announced 
that  it  was  a  voluntary  matter  to  serve  the 
cofradias,  and  that  such  service  did  not 
exempt  anyone  from  his  turn  in  the  civil 
office  of,  say,  mayor  (municipal  police- 
man) or  guardia  bosque  (forest  guard) , 
or  auxiliar  (rural  civil  officer).  Such  a 
practice  and  position  had  its  expected  ef- 
fects on  the  availability  of  personnel  for 
religious  offices.  And  in  order  to  bolster 
recruiting,  the  elders  formed  in  1948  a  com- 
mittee to  select  persons  to  serve  by  bring- 
ing social  pressure  on  possible  officehold- 
ers. Without  the  legal  sanction  of  the  civil 
officers  this  was  only  partially  successful. 
In  1954  of  the  six  operating  cofradias,  three 
were  understaffed,  and  prospects  for  1955 
looked  little  better. 

The  mechanisms  of  change  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  are  fairly  clear.  In 
instituting  the  election  mechanism  and 
controlling  this  through  an  organized  poli- 
tical group  so  that  young  men  staffed  the 
upper  offices,  the  principle  of  automatic 
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selection  by  previous  service  was  put 
aside.  And  in  by-passing  the  elders  in 
matters  of  community  concern  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decay  of  subordination  to 
age  and  experience  upon  which  the  civil- 
religious  hierarchy  is  built.  Further,  the 
ignoring  of  the  claims  of  the  religious  of- 
fices on  the  body  politic  initiated  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  wings,  and  at  the  same 
time  defined  their  exclusive  spheres  of 
operation. 

In  1954,  the  structure  of  the  hierarchy 
was  much  changed  from  the  picture  given 
earlier.  The  two  wings  of  the  hierarchy 
were  operating  separately;  the  principle  of 
hierarchy  was  only  partly  apparent  in  the 
religious  offices,  the  crossing  from  one 
leader  to  the  other  was  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past;  competition  and  ballot  selection 
were  the  rule  in  the  upper  offices  of  the 
civil  hierarchy;  the  men  in  upper  civil 
office  had  rarely  served  in  lower  ones  and 
had  more  rarely  given  religious  service.  If 
one  were  to  see  the  civil  and  religious  or- 
ganization of  Cantel  only  as  of  1954,  with- 
out a  backward  glance  or  a  comparative 
investigation,  one  would  construct  not  a 
picture  of  a  civil-religious  hierarchy  but 
rather  a  set  of  civil  offices:  the  top  ones 
open  to  all  and  filled  by  election,  the  lower 
ones  appointive  to  young  men.  The  locus 
of  community  political  power  would  be 
placed  in  the  six  top  offices  of  the  civil 
branch.  The  religious  offices  would  be  seen 
as  filled  by  nomination  made  by  a  group 
of  elders  whose  only  hope  of  getting  com- 
pliance to  their  nominations  depended 
upon  the  individual  they  named  and  the 
indirect  social  pressures  they  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  him.  One  might  be  puzzled 
by  the  fact  that  everyone  could  identify 
some  30  or  40  persons  as  "gente  de  alto 
respecto,"  or  principales.  And  further  puz- 
zled that  these  persons  had  all  served  in 


the  upper  offices  of  either  the  civil  or  the 
religious  organization  and  had  a  history 
of  public  service  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  two  organizations,  one  would 
turn,  of  course,  as  my  wife  and  I  did, 
toward  a  structural  explanation  for  this. 
But  the  hierarchy,  as  it  used  to  be,  is  no 
longer  the  dominant  feature  of  Cantel  or- 
ganization. 

The  regenerative  power  of  the  civil-relig- 
ious hierarchy  and  the  permanence  of  the 
impact  of  the  political  revolution  upon  the 
sentiments  that  supported  that  hierarchy, 
depend,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  organiza- 
tional possibilities  of  the  kind  of  structure 
the  civil-religious  hierarchy  is,  and  the  fu- 
ture set  of  stresses  and  strains  to  which 
that  hierarchy  may  become  subject.  My 
own  estimate  of  the  hierarchy,  based  upon 
the  above  brief  analysis,  is  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  structure  which  cannot  (1)  inte- 
grate a  population  divided  into  political 
factions,  or  (2)  meet  a  need  to  fill  offices 
on  the  basis  of  achievement  rather  than 
ascription,  or  roles  on  the  criteria  of  func- 
tional specificity  rather  than  functional 
diffuseness.  From  such  an  estimate,  I  ha- 
zard the  guess  that  the  hierarchy  will  re- 
gain its  former  glory  and  position  only  in 
so  far  as:  the  community  does  not  exhibit 
widening  political  differences  which  even- 
tuate into  different  politics  with  different 
programs  and  different  notions  of  the  use 
of  power;  and  the  mechanisms  for  filling 
office  again  operate  on  the  basis  of  ascrib- 
ing office  to  one  of  proper  age  and  experi- 
ence regardless  of  his  specific  competence 
(like  literacy  or  knowledge  of  the  law)  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  office.  Whether 
the  conditions  will  come  about  which  pro- 
mote the  reintegration  of  the  hierarchy  or 
speed  its  departure  from  the  scene,  only 
history  and  that  made  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  local  society  can  tell. 


Chinautla:  1944-53 

Ruben  E.  Reina 


IN  the  summer  of  1953  I  spent  six  weeks 
in  Santa  Cruz  Chinautla,  Guatemala,  ob- 
serving cultural  phenomena  relative  to  (1) 
the  impact  of  the  national  political  revolu- 
tion of  1944  as  a  factor  introducing  into 
the  village  a  heterogeneous  political  situa- 
tion and  "radical  opposition";*  and  (2)  the 
operation  of  religious  movements,  cofra- 
dias,  "reform  Catholicism,"  and  Protestant- 
ism as  they  relate  to  the  effects  of  urbani- 
zation and  the  national  political  revolu- 
tion. 

The  village  of  Chinautla,  about  9  miles 
northeast  of  Guatemala  City,  is  the  head 
of  a  municipio  in  the  Department  of  Guate- 
mala. The  municipio  includes  seven  vil- 
lages within  an  area  of  80  square  kilo- 
meters. Chinautla,  separated  by  a  number 
of  hills  from  Guatemala  City  and  at  an 
altitude  of  3,800  feet,  is  not  physically  iso- 
lated. The  recent  opening  of  a  dry-weather 
road  to  the  village  has  increased  contact 
with  the  outside  world;  and  six  days  a 
week  two  local  buses  transport  an  average 
of  55  passengers  daily  to  and  from  the  city. 
The  basic  economic  activities  of  Chinautla 
are  subsistence  agriculture,  pottery  mak- 
ing by  the  women,  and  charcoal  making 
by  the  men.  Since  Chinautla  does  not 
maintain  a  market  of  its  own,  the  pro- 
ducers sell  their  wares  in  the  city. 

Following  the  national  revolution  of 
1944,  major  changes  took  place  in  the  poli- 
tical structure  of  Guatemala:  the  adoption 
of  a  new  constitution;  organization  of  poli- 
tical parties;  and  periodic  elections  of  a 
president,  deputies,  and  city  councils  by 
the  people.  These  modifications  stimulated 
other  changes  in  the  cultural  traditions  of 
Guatemalan  communities. 

First  of  all,  in  the  new  constitutional 
framework  the  Ladinos  of  Chinautla  felt 
threatened.    They    were    previously    sup- 


«  Wilson  (1945:125)  defines  radical  opposition  as  "a 
structural  inconsistency  affecting  every  social  position, 
every  law,  every  logical  limitation  and  every  conven- 
tion." 


ported  in  a  superior  social  position  through 
their  identification  with  the  Ladino  inten- 
dente,  appointed  by  the  governor.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  political  reform,  however,  Chi- 
nautla elected  three  Indian  alcaldes,  an 
all-Indian  council  composed  of  four  regi- 
dores  and  a  sindico.  The  council  in  turn 
has  elected  assistant  regidores — two  for 
each  regidor — and  40  alguaciles,  commu- 
nity errand  boys.  These  posts  constitute 
the  local  government  to  which  both  In- 
dians and  Ladinos  are  subjected.  The  ad- 
ministrative work  is  handled  by  a  secre- 
tary, recorder,  and  the  treasurer,  who  are 
Ladinos  employed  by  the  alcalde  and  town 
council.  They  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the 
executive  body,  which  can  dismiss  them 
at  will.  As  a  result  of  this  turn  of  events, 
the  psychological  impact  upon  the  small 
Ladino  group  of  Chinautla  was  obviously 
one  of  great  threat,  insecurity,  and,  per- 
haps most  of  all,  insult  to  the  "dignity  of 
the  individual."  The  Ladinos  often  state 
that  "we  are  people  of  greater  culture,"  an 
opinion  supported  by  the  high  illiteracy  of 
the  Indians.  They  felt  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  "ignorant  Indians"  to  be  in 
power;  if  they  continued  in  control,  Chi- 
nautla would  never  achieve  progress.  This 
discussion  was  then  followed  by  manifold 
discriminatory  themes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  Chinautla  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
study,  very  much  aware  that  they  could 
endanger  the  prestige  of  the  Ladinos  by 
political  maneuvers  or  totally  jeopardize 
them  economically  by  withdrawing  patron- 
age from  Ladino  local  stores.  Conse- 
quently, the  Ladinos  appeared  to  be  in  a 
considerable  state  of  anxiety  and  spent  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  planning  and 
wondering  how  to  survive  without  lower- 
ing their  social  rank. 

As  the  new  political  reform  got  under 
way,  the  Indian  population  of  Chinautla 
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divided  into  political  factions  which  corres- 
ponded roughly  to  the  national  political 
structure.  Following  1945,  elections  were 
held  in  the  municipio  every  two  years  for 
the  position  of  alcalde,  and  each  political 
faction  nominated  a  candidate.  In  the  local 
elections  of  1951  three  political  parties 
were  active  in  the  village;  the  Communist 
Party  did  not  come  into  the  political 
arena  for  competition  until  later.  However, 
headed  by  a  Protestant  Indian  and  sup- 
ported by  national  leaders  from  the  Com- 
munist Party,  a  chapter  of  the  Union  Cam- 
pesina  was  organized  locally  and  became 
active.  The  Union  Campesina  was  con- 
cerned in  part  with  the  application  of  the 
Agrarian  Reform  and  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  conservative  elements  who 
believed  it  wrong  to  expropriate  land.  This 
multi-party  structure  in  the  village,  very 
heterogeneous  and  urbanized  in  nature, 
caused  social  relations  to  become  tense  and 
radical  opposition  to  develop. 

Radical  opposition  was  further  demon- 
strated by  the  confradias  (religious  Indian 
brotherhoods  related  since  early  Spanish 
contact  with  the  local  administration) , 
which  have  remained  in  the  background 
since  the  revolution  and  are  now  supported 
only  by  the  conservative  elements  of  Chi- 
nautla who  are  attempting  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  Each  cofradia,  of  which  there 
are  five,  houses  a  saint  in  the  home  of  an 
officer,  mayordomo.  The  cofradias  are  still 
placed  in  a  hierarchical  order  in  terms  of 
importance.  Because  the  alcaldes  elected 
since  1947  have  been  Indians,  the  elders 
decided  that  the  alcalde  should  house  the 
saint  for  the  first  cofradia  and  thus  he 
should  sponsor  the  traditional  fiesta  titu- 
lar. This  opportunity  would  have  been  wel- 
comed several  years  ago  by  any  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  decision  to  charge  the 
mayor  with  this  responsibility  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  the  elders  on  that  as- 
sumption. However,  great  disappointment 
was  felt  by  the  conservative  elements 
when  the  first  Indian  alcalde  refused  the 
saint  and  his  decision  was  followed  by  the 
succeeding    alcaldes.    They    claimed    that 


their  homes  were  too  small  and  that  the 
fiesta  represented  a  great  economic  bur- 
den which  they  were  not  willing  to  afford 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  religious  pattern. 
The  saint,  therefore,  followed  by  a  group 
of  sad  believers,  was  returned  to  the 
church  and  placed  under  the  attendance  of 
the  first  regidor.  The  real  fact  in  this  situa- 
tion was  the  identification  of  the  alcaldes 
with  progressive  elements  of  Chinautla, 
who  attempted  to  behave  in  the  manner 
of  urbanite  officers. 

To  date,  the  firm  members  of  the  cofra- 
dias have  been  reluctant  to  enter  directly 
into  the  political  arena;  any  attempt  on 
their  part  toward  swaying  public  opinion 
would  be  directed  informally  by  rumors 
toward  the  individual  rather  than  to  the 
party  he  represented.  The  old  political  in- 
fluence of  the  cofradias  is  declining  and 
they  are  no  longer  a  source  of  community 
integration  for  the  Indians. 

The  relationship  of  the  cofradias  to  the 
church  is  also  changing  under  a  new  trend 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  missionize  the 
Indians  into  the  "pure"  form  of  Catholic- 
ism. This  is  being  carried  on  through 
the  lay  missionaries,  catequistas.  Through 
their  efforts  a  layman's  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis has  been  successfully  organized  in  Chi- 
nautla. The  members  are  non-cofradia  In- 
dians. Their  basic  emphasis  is  on  devotion, 
faith,  simplicity  of  ritual,  daily  sessions  of 
rezos  (prayers) ,  and  on  the  priest  as  the 
central  personality  in  the  church.  The  ties 
with  the  national  organization  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  significant.  An  elderly 
Indian  woman  who  joined  the  St.  Francis 
Order  clearly  reflected  the  attitude  of  the 
"reform  Catholic"  group  toward  the  cofra- 
dias. "We,  the  true  Catholics,  now  have 
processions  with  hymns  of  praise  while 
the  cofradia  people  do  not  know  how  to 
pray  but  like  to  dance  with  the  marimba 
and  get  drunk.  That  is  not  worship." 

The  following  incident,  which  took  place 
during  my  stay  in  Chinautla,  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  insecurity  and  friction 
prevalent  among  the  new  Catholic  group 
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due  to  directed  changes  attempted  by  the 
catechists.  A  member  of  the  Order  lost  a 
child.  During  the  funeral  the  brotherhood 
came  together  bringing  candles,  food,  and 
coffee  to  the  home  of  the  bereaved.  It  was 
observed  that  the  catechist  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  household  in  the  role  of  a  di- 
rector. Her  objective  was  to  be  certain 
that  a  minimum  of  "pagan"  customs  and 
rituals  was  practiced  in  the  funeral.  Such 
activities  as  placing  toys,  clothes,  and  food 
in  the  coffin,  employing  a  marimba,  and 
drinking  were  not  permitted.  Instead,  she 
encouraged  continuous  rezos.  The  result  of 
this  change  was  observed  for  several  days 
after  the  funeral.  Although  it  was  accepted 
by  the  mother  as  the  "proper"  way  of 
doing  things  as  a  member  of  the  brother- 
hood and  there  was  no  reason  for  question- 
ing the  catechist's  teaching,  nevertheless 
the  parents  of  the  deceased  manifested 
their  state  of  anxiety  and  insecurity  be- 
cause they  left  the  child  with  no  provisions 
of  any  kind.  "Let's  hope  that  the  chatechist 
is  right,  a  saber!" 

Radical  opposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  present  during  the  same  event.  It  was 
noted  that  families  from  the  cofradias  did 
not  attend  the  funeral,  among  them  close 
kinfolk.  Nor  did  other  religious  groups, 
like  the  Protestants,  join  the  family  during 
the  period  of  morning  although  they  were 
next-door  neighbors.  Antagonistic  behavior 
between  members  of  the  cofradias  and 
"reform  Catholics"  was  observed  in  regard 
to  use  of  the  church  building.  The  cofra- 
dias will  not  enter  the  church  while  the 
St.  Francis  brotherhood  worships.  They 
complain  that  since  the  Order  both  sing 
and  act  like  Protestants,  their  "saints  are 
having  painful  headaches."  This  behavior 
is  the  result  of  several  years  of  internal 
community  "disorganization." 

A  new  element  made  its  entrance  into 
Chinautla  in  1939,  transplanting  to  this 
semi-isolated  village  another  religious  in- 
stitution which  stood  as  a  further  symbol 
of  urbanization  in  the  context  of  the  na- 
tional development.  The  agent,  an  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  missionary,  assisted  by 


two  Guatemalan  ministers,  initiated  their 
activities  through  an  "ex-alcalde"  in  1939. 
He  was  considered  by  his  own  people  a 
bad  man,  un  homhre  muy  malo.  Attracted 
by  the  new  modus  vivendi  presented  to 
him  by  the  innovators,  the  Indian  leader 
joined  the  religious  movement  and  encour- 
aged his  extended  family  to  follow  him. 
In  1945  they,  along  with  32  other  Indian 
families,  built  a  Western-style  church,  over 
the  door  of  which  stands  the  title:  Iglesia 
Evangelica  "El  Nazareno." 

The  preaching  and  teaching,  which  are 
conducted  in  Spanish  rather  than  Poko- 
mam,  have  stimulated  the  congregation  to 
learn  and  write  in  Spanish  in  order  that 
the  Bible  may  be  properly  understood  and 
used.  During  my  fieldwork  schoolteachers 
reported  no  attendance  difficulties  with 
the  children  of  Protestant  families.  "They 
are,"  said  the  superintendent  of  the  school, 
"very  civilized,  cultured  and  eager  people 
who  live  like  Ladinos."  The  statement  is 
significant  in  its  indication  of  progressive 
tendencies  of  the  Protestant  group. 

As  a  result  of  adopting  Protestantism 
this  group  has  abandoned  cofradias,  public 
fiestas,  and  belief  in  images  of  saints.  Pro- 
testants consider  the  old  way  of  life  within 
the  traditional  religious  activities  of  the 
community  to  be  ignorant.  Magic,  evil  eye, 
espantos,  and  sustos  are  things  in  which 
they  no  longer  believe.  Also  prohibited  are 
tobacco,  alcohol,  dancing,  and  extra-mari- 
tal sex  relations.  Because  of  this  restrained 
way  of  life  the  Protestant  group  has  been 
able  to  improve  their  economic  status 
while  continuing  to  operate  within  the 
economy  of  the  village.  Economically  they 
rank  above  the  rest  of  the  population,  in- 
cluding the  Ladinos.  Their  monetary  sur- 
plus has  been  invested  in  baked-brick 
homes  with  tile  roof  and  other  urban  com- 
forts. Furthermore,  Protestant  parents 
plan  for  their  children  an  education  in 
Guatemala  City.  Boys  particularly  look 
forward  to  entering  a  seminary  as  pros- 
pective ministers.  However,  the  group,  re- 
gardless of  all  major  changes,  blends  with 
the  rest  of  the  local  population  through 
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the  Indian  dress  and  the  use  of  Pokomam 
within  the  family  circle.  Considerable 
pride  in  their  status  as  Indians  is  evident 
by  their  actions  and  verbal  expressions. 

In  general,  because  of  the  Protestants' 
deviant  behavior,  their  social  position  is 
not  an  easy  one.  Their  refusal  to  partici- 
pate in  local  fiestas,  their  spurning  of  the 
saints  as  nothing  but  pictures,  and  their 
complete  identification  with  people  in 
Guatemala  City  have  served  as  justifica- 
tion for  discriminatory  actions  on  the  part 
of  community  officers  and  members  of 
opposing  religious  groups.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing the  Arbenz  regime,  the  degree  of  so- 
cial isolation  for  the  Protestants  increased 
because  the  progressive  leaders  embraced 
with  enthusiasm  the  Agrarian  Reform  and 
initited  the  local  chapter  of  the  Union 
Campensina  in  1952.  This  move  by  the 
Protestants  permitted  them  to  enter  into 
the  political  arena  at  the  local  level  with 
national  support.  The  radical  opposition 
rose  sharply.  A  critical  period  of  tension 
was  felt  when  the  members  of  the  Union 
Campesina  attempted  to  exert  power  upon 
the  local  officers  through  political  maneu- 
vers. By  seeking  association  with  this  new 
national  political  trend  through  the  Union 
Campesina,  the  Protestants  corroborated 
further  the  beliefs  held  by  the  cofradias' 
members  and  by  the  "reform  Catholics" 
that  they  are  not  only  mala  gente  but 
heretics  as  well. 

It  is  evident  that  Chinautla  can  no 
longer  be  classified  as  a  self-sufficient  and 
isolated  Indian  community  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  20th  century  cultural  complex 
of  the  nation.  This  is  the  result  of  the  ac- 
culturative  process  of  the  population  which 
can  be  briefly  traced  to  the  operation  of 
two  primary  elements:  (1)  the  adoption 
of  urban  values  due  to  the  considerable 
intensity  of  contact  with  Guatemala  City; 
and  (2)  the  political  policies  instituted  and 
fomented  by  the  governments  following 
the  1944  revolution. 

The  contact  with  the  urbanites  must  be 
taken  into  account  since  it  has  affected 


the  entire  Indian  population  of  Chinautla. 
But  a  full  evaluation  of  the  urban  impact 
cannot  be  made  at  this  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  directed  national  reforms — the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution,  the 
establishment  of  elective  local  government, 
and  the  fostering  of  a  liberal-agrarian  po- 
litical policy — have  brought  about  radical 
changes  in  the  internal  order  of  Chinautla. 
Within  this  new  framework  and  in  the 
realm  of  social  relations,  opposite  forces 
have  met  with  clashes  and  contradiction 
in  creating  a  situation  of  radical  opposi- 
tion. A  consequence  of  major  importance 
in  Chinautla  is  the  change  in  the  tradi- 
tional political  superordination  of  the  La- 
dinos  which  has  now  suffered  a  reversal. 
The  result  of  the  political  superordination 
of  the  Indian  over  the  Ladino  has  intensi- 
fied the  degree  of  threat  to  the  Ladino 
status.  Displaced,  thus,  from  the  former 
leading  socio-political  rank,  they  are  now 
seeking  security  by  associating  with  the 
"reform  Catholics"  and  by  taking  a  mid- 
dle-of-the-road political  position. 

Furthermore,  various  splits  were  ob- 
served among  the  Chinautlecos  in  the  line 
of  political-religious  identification  acting 
as  contra-  or  pro-acculturative  forces.  The 
"contra-acculturative"  groups  are  repre- 
sented by  the  conservative  Catholics  who 
continue  participating  actively  in  the  co- 
fradia  complex.  Their  attempt  is  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  of  the  Spanish-Indian 
cultural  system,  opposing  all  the  new  ele- 
ments introduced  since  the  revolution  of 
1944.  The  "reform  Catholics,"  represented 
by  the  St.  Francis  Order  under  the  leader- 
ship of  catequists,  have  been  more  prompt 
to  accept  religious  as  well  as  political 
changes.  In  political  matters,  however, 
they  have  maintained  a  position  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  radicals,  have 
fostered  political  elections,  and  have  fur- 
thered the  breaking  up  of  the  former  po- 
litical-religious hierarchy.  The  above  group 
and  the  Protestant  elements  constitute  the 
"pro-acculturative"  elements  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  latter  initiated  and  fomented  the 
local  Union  Campesina   chapter  and   op- 
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posed  radically  the  conservative  Catholic 
elements  in  Chinautla. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  social  com- 
plexity of  Chinautla  is  directly  related  to 
the  rapid  adoption  of  urban  values  as  re- 
flected by  the  local  conflict  between  more 
radical  and  more  conservative  residents. 
The  liberal  national  political  policy,  on  the 


other  hand,  has  fostered  the  action  of  the 
radical  group  and  concomitantly  increased 
the  divergence  along  religious  grounds.  It 
is  expected  that  the  rather  superficial  ob- 
servations of  a  few  weeks  of  fieldwork 
may  suggest  the  trend  of  acculturation  of 
Chinautla  which,  without  doubt,  is  typical 
of  other  local  Indian  groups  of  Guatemala. 


Santo  Domingo  Xenacoj:  1944-51 

Raymond  L.  Scheele 


XENACOJ  is  an  Indian  town  which  lies 
in  the  Guatemalan  mountains  about 
an  hour's  drive  from  Guatemala  City.  The 
difficulty  of  traveling  the  last  few  miles 
from  the  Pan-American  highway  to  the 
tiny  plateau  of  the  village  limits  the  num- 
ber of  cars  entering  the  village  to  a  few 
a  week.  A  bus  departs  daily  for  either  the 
capital  of  the  country  or  the  departmental 
capital  of  Antigua.  As  Patrick  Owens  states 
in  an  unpublished  sanitation  report  for  the 
Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau,  "The  vil- 
lage is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
region  ...  it  has  retained  a  good  measure 
of  its  isolation  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
access  by  the  present  connecting  roads." 
Wild  grass  and  weeds  hide  the  only  other 
road  as  it  winds  up  the  hill,  a  path  tra- 
versed only  by  humans  and  pack  animals. 
On  three  sides  of  the  village  the  land 
falls  away  rapidly  to  deep  ravines;  on  the 
fourth  side,  north  and  northeast,  the  land 
rises  quickly  to  form  a  ridge  which  pro- 
tects the  town  from  winds.  Thus,  the  group 
of  houses  comprising  Xenacoj  cluster  on 
this  small  plateau  somewhat  isolated  from 
all  other  communities. 

The  population  figures  given  by  the  1950 
census  exaggerate,  in  my  opinion,  both  the 
number  of  Ladinos  and  the  number  of  lit- 
erate people  in  the  municipio.  Xenacoj  is 
still  an  Indian  village.  Nearly  all  its  male 
adults  are  poor  farmers  or  agricultural  day 
laborers.  The  town  stands  at  an  altitude 
of  approximately  7,000  feet  and  enjoys  a 
pleasant  and  healthy  climate  during  most 
of  the  year.  The  sun  is  warm  and  the  air 
cool.  Crops  grow  well,  and  are  produced 
mainly  for  home  consumption  with  little 
for  marketing  and  cash.  The  farming  is 
done  on  the  steep  slopes  and,  of  course, 
the  major  crop  is  corn. 

Although  communication  with  the  out- 
side world  exists,  the  town  is  geographi- 
cally isolated.  In  addition  the  population 


has,  in  one  sense  of  the  phrase,  isolated 
itself  socially.  There  are  no  radios  and  only 
two  daily  newspapers  arrive  in  the  town. 
But  outside  influences  cause  change  in 
Xenacoj  despite  infrequency  of  contact. 
National  institutions  are  altering  the  social 
organization  of  this  "isolated"  community. 
Xenacoj  is  considered  an  old  village  by 
Guatemalans  because  so  many  of  the  tra- 
ditional Indian  ways  survive.  But  mixed 
in  with  the  Indian  ways  are  modern  ma- 
terial and  nonmaterial  traits;  bus,  a  truck, 
a  postoffice,  concepts  of  sanitation,  and  po- 
litical parties.  The  social  organization  is  a 
mixture  of  a  new  Guatemalan  culture,  an 
old  Guatemalan  culture,  and  an  old  Indian 
culture. 

The  recent  history  of  Xenacoj  is  charac- 
terized by  change  emanating  outside  the 
village,  especially  from  the  national  capi- 
tal. In  the  realm  of  social  organization  the 
trend  has  been  the  ascendency  of  the  civil 
officers  at  the  cost  of  the  religious  offi- 
cers. The  civil  officials  have  increased  in 
social  importance  due  to  additional  rights 
and  duties  granted  them  by  the  central 
government,  the  economic  power  of  the 
officeholders,  their  particular  social  ties, 
and  the  assumption  of  privileges  tradition- 
ally associated  with  religious  leaders.  Si- 
multaneously the  religious  offices  have 
lost  influence  due  to  weak  connections 
with  the  central  authorities,  decline  of  the 
church  as  a  power,  the  comparative  lack 
of  wealth  of  the  religious  leaders,  and  the 
national  Church  representatives'  act  of 
granting  religious  privileges  in  Xenacoj  to 
wealthy,  Ladino,  civil  leaders.  Thus,  the 
civil  hierarchy  has  increased  in  social  im- 
portance by  growth  based  on  its  members' 
social  strength,  economic  power,  and  relig- 
ious privileges. 

Data  from  elderly  informants  indicate 
that  the  social  organization  of  several  de- 
cades past  had  the  general  form  outlined 
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by  Wagley  (1949:79-104).  The  same  pass- 
ing through  of  a  series  of  civic  and  relig- 
ious offices  existed  in  this  community  and 
is  still  being  followed  to  a  great  degree 
by  the  Indian  population  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  classic  ladder  in  Xenacoj  was 
to  start  in  the  civil  post  of  ministrel  or 
guardia,  then  to  the  religious  post  of 
mayordomo,  back  to  the  civil  post  of  regi- 
dor,  usually  continuing  within  the  civil 
hierarchy  to  the  position  of  alcalde,  then 
to  the  religious  post  of  sacristan,  and  fi- 
nally to  the  religious  post  of  principal. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  civil 
posts  have  increased  in  number.  Men  are 
expected  to  serve  on  the  school  board  and 
the  few  who  are  to  pass  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  are  expected  to  serve  a  term  as  sin- 
dico.  Outside  the  hierarchy,  there  is  of 
course  the  post  of  municipal  secretary 
which  is  filled  by  an  appointee  of  the  na- 
tional government,  usually  an  outsider. 
The  prestige  positions  in  the  political 
sphere  are  civil  jobs  controlled  by  the 
political  party  leaders,  and  have  direct  and 
indirect  rewards.  These  new  positions  are 
functionally  related  to  the  alcalde,  whose 
status  has  been  increased  by  their  creation. 
The  ties  of  the  secretary  to  central  author- 
ity plus  the  ties  (internal  and  external)  of 
the  local  representatives  of  the  national 
political  parties  have  tended  to  increase 
the  power  of  civil  offices  and  the  number 
of  civil  officers.  In  short,  two  of  the  ways 
the  civil  hierarchy  is  ascending  are  by  aug- 
menting the  power  of  existing  offices  and 
the  number  of  prestigeful  offices  within 
the  system. 

The  trend  reached  the  point  that  the 
alcalde  functioned  independently  of  the 
advice  of  the  principales  during  a  strike  of 
the  schoolteachers.  The  secretary,  the 
treasurer,  the  alcalde,  and  the  members  of 
the  school  board  composed  the  committee 
which  handled  the  crisis.  They  consulted 
with  the  political  party  leader  but  not  with 
the  old  principales.  However,  the  princi- 
pales were  consulted  by  the  alcalde  when 
he  was  planning  the  town's  annual  fiesta 
for  the  patron  saint. 


Principal  is  and  was  the  title  of  the  per- 
son and  the  name  of  the  position  of  great- 
est prestige  in  the  traditional  ranking.  This 
title  is  now  given  also  to  the  position  of 
and  the  people  who  are  the  local  political 
party  leaders.  The  application  of  this  high- 
est title  of  the  traditional  system  is  elo- 
quent testimony  of  the  status  bestowed 
upon  the  political  leader  of  a  national  party 
unit  in  the  village. 

Traditionally  the  principales  were  the 
most  influential  people  in  the  village.  Un- 
til recently  all  the  principales  from  all 
three  religious  cofradias  would  assemble 
and  decide  on  the  people  who  would  hold 
the  various  community  offices  during  the 
coming  year.  After  this  meeting  they 
would  assemble  and  decide  on  the  people 
who  would  hold  the  various  offices  within 
their  respective  cofradias.  In  addition  to 
this  formal  power,  the  principales  also  held 
power  informally  as  they  were  the  people 
with  whom  one  consulted  in  times  of  crisis 
and  apparently  they  held  some  judicial 
functions  in  limited  areas  pertaining  to  the 
family  and  to  the  church.  They  in  general 
were  the  people  to  whom  the  Indians 
turned  for  help  and  advice  in  everything. 
They  were  the  wise  old  leaders  of  the 
village. 

Some  disorder  is  occurring  but  the  clas- 
sic form  is  still  the  ideal  and  that  which 
is  believed.  However,  cases  were  cited  of 
rich  men's  sons  not  having  served  the  time- 
consuming  and  disliked  service  of  com- 
bined community  patrolman  and  errand 
boy.  Also,  wealthy  middle-aged  men  had 
acquired  civic  and  religious  offices  higher 
up  in  the  hierarchy  than  their  experience 
would  warrant  under  the  traditional  pat- 
tern. These  exceptions  had  not  occurred 
among  the  landless  or  small  landowners  or 
their  sons.  Also,  since  the  revolution  of 
1944,  new  leaders  of  equal  prestige  and 
greater  power  coexist  with  the  traditional 
ones.  These  new  leaders  are  the  jefes,  or 
bosses,  of  the  local  unit  of  the  national 
political  parties. 

Today  if  the  people  wish  to  have  cer- 
tain things  done  they  turn  to  the  political 
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bosses,  especially  to  the  political  boss  of 
the  party  in  power  in  town  at  the  time. 
They  also  turn  to  the  secretary  of  the  town, 
a  powerful  outsider  who  is  a  political  ap- 
pointee and  has  useful  connections  in  the 
capital.  They  further  turn  to  these  new 
"principales"  for  advise,  particularly  on 
economic  matters,  and  for  counsel  on  those 
services  which  originate  in  government 
circles  outside  the  village.  But  traditional 
principales  are  still  the  authorities  on 
family,  cofradias,  and  many  other  social 
problems.  Only  a  few  people  consult  the 
new  leaders  on  family  and  inter-familial 
problems. 

The  traditional  principales  are  also  los- 
ing their  rights  to  select  the  occupants  of 
the  civil  posts  in  the  village.  The  political 
leaders  advise  them  and  together  they 
select  the  candidates  for  the  three  parties. 
Apparently  the  influence  of  the  princi- 
pales exists  in  varying  degrees  in  the  three 
parties. 

All  of  the  new  political  leaders  are 
Ladino  village  residents  who  have  con- 
siderable outside  contacts.  Two  of  them 
are  immigrants  to  the  village.  In  each  of 
the  three  cases  this  outside  contact  was 
a  necessary  condition  to  the  selection  of 
the  person  as  a  local  party  boss.  In  addi- 
tion, each  of  them  represents  one  of  the 
wealthiest  families  in  the  town.  The  politi- 
cal boss  of  the  party  in  power  is  the  richest 
man  in  the  village  and  his  family  is  the 
richest  family.  In  a  village  where  pennies 
are  important  to  most  of  the  families,  he 
owns  a  new  truck  valued  at  over  $5,000. 
All  the  political  bosses  are  store  owners 
and  consequently  givers  of  credit.  And 
finally,  they  are  all  younger  than  are  the 
traditional  principales. 

In  contrast  to  the  increasing  ties  be- 
tween civil  officers  within  the  community 
to  the  outside  world  is  the  isolation  of  the 
religious  hierarchy  in  Xenacoj.  There  is 
no  permanent  official  church  representa- 
tive in  the  town.  Priests  visit  the  town 
on  "occasions"  and  remain  the  shortest 
possible  time.  There  is  no  formal  pattern 


of  communication  between  the  community 
lay  officials  and  the  sanctioned  religious 
officials  located  in  the  capital  or  in  a  not 
too  accessible  town  favored  with  a  resident 
priest. 

Furthermore,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
priests  have  "sold"  the  rights  of  holding 
religious  functions  connected  with  certain 
saints.  I  witnessed  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity congregating  in  the  storerooms  of 
two  of  the  political  leaders  where  a  tem- 
porary altar  had  been  erected  for  the 
statue  of  a  saint.  Thus  the  dwellings  of 
these  new  political  bosses  were  used  for  a 
religious  function  and  for  the  adoration 
of  saints  with  the  evident  permission  of  the 
Church's  representative.  This  privilege 
traditionally  was  associated  with  the 
sacristan  and  principales. 

In  summary,  the  traditional  socio- 
religious  hierarchy  and  pattern  of  the  vil- 
lage are  undergoing  two  types  of  changes: 
the  first,  and  more  important,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  supplementary  power  struc- 
ture related  directly  to  the  national  politi- 
cal parties;  and  the  second  is  the  weak- 
ening of  the  traditional  hierarchy  by  the 
jumping  of  previously  required  posts,  the 
usurpation  of  functions  of  some  of  these 
statuses,  and  the  granting  of  religious 
privileges  and  sanctions  by  the  church  to 
the  new  political  bosses.  These  changes,  it 
is  suggested,  are  related  to  the  operation 
of  certain  specific  factors:  (1)  the  new 
political  leaders  receive  political  support 
from  outside  the  community;  (2)  the  new 
leaders'  wealth  permits  them  to  avoid  tra- 
ditional service  in  the  now  weakened 
political  hierarchy,  and  allows  them  to 
exercise  credit  control  over  the  poorer 
part  of  the  population;  (3)  the  new  leaders 
being  Ladinos  excludes  any  serious  pos- 
sibility that  they  would  feel  respect  for  or 
responsibility  to  the  traditional  Indian 
structure,  except  in  so  far  as  it  matches  the 
national  administrative  system;  (4)  some- 
how they  achieved  control  over  certain  of 
the  saints,  thus  usurping  not  only  political 
power  but  religious  control  as  well  from 
the  traditional  principales. 


San  Miguel  Acatan:  1938-53 


Morris  Siegel 


IT  was  during  the  15-year  period  covered 
by  this  report  that  the  most  significant 
political  change  occurred  since  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Guatemala  early  in  the  16th 
century.  The  revolution  of  October,  1944, 
initiated  and  spurred  a  veritable  trans- 
formation of  national  and  local  govern- 
ment, both  in  conception  and  operation. 
The  rise  of  true  political  parties,  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  largely  illiterate 
Indian  sector  of  the  population,  and  the 
replacement  of  appointed  officials  by  duly 
elected  ones  reflected  the  new  approach  to 
government  in  Guatemala.  These  and  other 
innovations  combined  to  effect  a  general 
decentralization  of  political  controls  which 
was  particularly  marked  in  the  local  ad- 
ministrations of  municipalities  predomi- 
nantly Indian  in  population.  San  Miguel 
Acatan,  an  Indian  community  nestled  in 
the  Cuchumatanes  some  60  miles  north- 
west of  Huehuetenango,  provides  a  clear- 
cut  case  in  point. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  government 
in  San  Miguel  Acatan  prior  to  the  1944 
upheaval  was  its  strongly  centralized  con- 
trol by  appointed  Ladino  officials.  In  a  real 
sense  local  administration  was  thus  pat- 
terned after  departmental  and  national  de- 
sign. Local  populations  had  practically  no 
voice  in  the  choice  of  the  head  officials 
governing  them,  and  only  in  exceptional 
situations  could  popular  pressure  achieve 
the  removal  of  an  offensive  official.  In 
brief,  then,  despite  a  formal  facade  of 
quasi-democratic  procedures,  effective  gov- 
ernment was  essentially  dictatorial. 

President  Jorge  Ubico  introduced  the  in- 
tendente  system  in  1935.  Until  then  the 
structure  of  local  government  differed  in 
respect  of  the  chief  office.  This  office  was 
held  by  two  Indians,  a  first  and  second 
alcalde,  selected  by  the  principales  (local 
Indian  leaders)    and  elected  to  office  by 


popular  male  vote.  There  were  no  opposi- 
tion candidates.  The  alcaldes  served  for 
one  year,  without  pay.  Assisting  them  in 
the  administration  of  the  municipality  was 
a  Ladino  secretary,  appointed  for  an  indefi- 
nite term  by  the  departmental  jefe  poli- 
tico (governor) .  The  secretary  received  a 
monthly  wage.  He  represented  the  link 
between  the  local  and  departmental  ad- 
ministrations and,  since  he  was  trained  in 
legal  and  other  required  administrative 
procedures,  he  actually  functioned  as  the 
effective  administrator  of  the  municipality. 
Indian  alcaldes  had  no  specific  training  for 
office;  hence,  they  depended  heavily  upon 
the  secretary  in  all  phases  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Beginning  in  1935  an  intendente  (mayor) 
replaced  the  two  Indian  alcaldes.  The  in- 
tendente, always  a  Ladino  in  San  Miguel 
Acatan,  was  appointed  by  the  depart- 
mental jefe  politico  for  an  indefinite  term. 
The  Ladino  secretary  continued  to  hold 
office  as  before,  but  now  this  official  was 
legally  and  functionally  second  in  impor- 
tance to  the  intendente.  The  two  officials 
qualified  for  municipal  service  by  passing 
national  civil  service  examinations.  In  San 
Miguel  Acatan  (1938-41)  the  intendente 
earned  a  salary  of  $27  a  month;  the  secre- 
tary, $20.  Only  the  jefe  politico  and  (ex- 
ceptionally) the  President  of  Guatemala 
could  shift  or  entirely  remove  these  men 
from  office. 

A  municipal  board,  elected  by  popular 
male  vote,  assisted  the  intendente  in  exer- 
cise of  his  functions.  The  board  consisted 
of  officials  called  regidores  and  sindicos, 
the  number  varying  with  local  conditions. 
In  San  Miguel  Acatan  there  were  four 
regidores  and  one  sindico,  all  of  whom  had 
to  be  literate  in  Spanish.  The  first  regidor 
was  a  Ladino;  the  others  and  the  sindico, 
Indian.   These   officials   received   no    pay 
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though  national  law  obliged  them  to  serve 
two  years  (not  necessarily  consecutively) 
if  called  upon  by  the  local  populace. 

The  board  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
advising  the  intendente  in  administrative 
matters.  At  the  semi-monthly  sessions,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  intendente,  local  matters 
were  discussed  and  voted  upon.  If  a  ma- 
jority opposed  the  intendente,  the  issue 
went  to  the  jefe  politico  in  Huehuetenango 
for  adjudication.  Theoretically,  therefore, 
the  board  was  supposed  to  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  intendente,  particu- 
larly regarding  Indian  questions.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  this  was  hardly  the  case. 
The  intendente,  aided  by  the  secretary, 
wielded  absolute  power,  dictating  his  or- 
ders and  requests  to  lower  officials  and 
permitting  no  opposition,  especially  from 
Indians.  This  was  true  not  only  in  San 
Miguel  Acatan,  but  also  in  several  neigh- 
boring municipalities  I  often  visited  for 
comparison.  The  general  attitude  of  La- 
dino  officials,  as  repeatedly  expressed  to 
me,  was  that  Indians  simply  did  not  have 
the  capacity  for  government:  to  take  their 
views  seriously  would  be  idiotic. 

In  addition  to  the  above  officals,  the  lo- 
cal administrative  corps  included  a  chief 
of  police,  nine  policemen,  12  mayores,  and 
auxiliary  officals  who  served  in  the  aldeas. 
All  were  Indians  and,  except  for  the  chief 
of  police  who  received  $3  a  month,  they 
served  without  pay  for  one  or  more  years, 
a  service  obligatory  by  law.  The  princi- 
pales  selected  the  candidates  for  the  var- 
ious posts.  According  to  San  Miguel  Aca- 
tan custom,  the  principales  of  the  pueblo 
center  chose  one  regidor,  two  policemen, 
and  one  mayor,  while  the  remaining  office- 
holders were  named  by  the  principales  of 
the  aldeas  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  particular  aldea.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  each  year  a  "general  election"  was 
held  in  which  all  adult  males  were  eligible 
to  vote  for  the  candidates  selected  by  the 
principales.  These  "elections"  merely  rub- 
ber-stamped the  selections,  since  opposi- 
tion candidates  never  appeared.  It  should 


be  noted,  finally,  that  the  intendente  ap- 
pointed the  Ladino  who  served  as  first 
regidor. 

The  Indians  of  San  Miguel  Acatan,  as 
elsewhere,  were  fully  aware  that  they  had 
no  effective  voice  in  government.  Locally, 
Indian  officials  viewed  themselves  as  "ser- 
vants" or  "slaves"  of  the  intendente.  In- 
deed, the  intendente  regularly  utilized  In- 
dian policemen  and  mayores  to  procure 
firewood  and  feed  for  his  horses,  as  well 
as  to  carry  out  other  personal  unoffical 
tasks.  They  resented  such  abuses,  but 
never  took  overt  action  in  protest.  Here  as 
in  other  aspects  of  life  the  Indian  attitude 
reflected  the  general  passive  resistance  to 
Ladino  ways  which  had  characterized  in- 
digenous culture  for  centuries  (Siegel, 
1941a). 

One  further  comment  is  necessary  at 
this  point.  San  Miguel  Acatan  differed 
from  many  other  communities  in  that  civil 
office  for  Indians  had  no  ties  with  relig- 
ious office.  In  some  places  the  two  were 
often  so  intertwined  that  the  same  indi- 
viduals served  successively  as  religious  and 
civil  functionaries  in  a  kind  of  hierarchi- 
cally organized  single  structure.  In  San 
Miguel  Acatan,  however,  the  functions 
were  completely  separate.  Even  the  prin- 
cipales were  secular  leaders,  with  no  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  alcaldes  rezadores 
upon  whom  rested  primary  responsibility 
for  the  religious  life  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  latter  group  derived  from  certain 
hereditary  family  lines,  and  appeared  to 
show  little  interest  in  civil  functions  (Sie- 
gel, 1941b). 

The  revolution  of  1944  represented  a 
turning  point  in  Guatemalan  history  not 
only  in  the  political  sphere  but  in  other 
aspects  of  life  as  well.  The  introduction 
of  drastic  political,  social,  and  economic 
changes  during  the  next  10  years  by  two 
administrations  profoundly  affected  the 
basic  institutions  of  the  population,  Indian 
and  Ladino  alike  (Siegel,  1954a).  Even  in 
such  remote  communities  as  San  Miguel 
Acatan  the  effects  of  the  new  revolution- 
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ary  doctrines  soon  became  clearly  visible 
in  the  changing  patterns  of  life  and,  es- 
pecially, in  the  new  outlook  of  the  Indians 
(Siegel,  1954b).  A  major  factor  in  this 
transformation  was  the  reorganization  of 
local  government. 

In  place  of  an  appointed  intendente  there 
is  now  (1953)  one  alcalde,  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote  for  a  term  of  two  years.  An  alcalde 
must  then  wait  until  a  full  term  has  passed 
before  he  is  eligible  to  run  for  that  office 
again.  The  salary  for  this  post  is  $40  a 
month.  Four  regidores  and  one  sindico,  also 
elected  to  office  by  popular  vote,  serve 
one-year  terms  without  pay.  These  six 
elected  officials  comprise  the  municipal 
board. 

The  municipal  board  appoints  the  secre- 
tary, the  recorder,  and  the  treasurer,  who 
receive  monthly  salaries  of  $50,  $35,  and 
$35,  respectively.  The  board  has  the  au- 
thority to  dismiss  any  of  these  officials  at 
any  time,  with  or  without  giving  cause. 
In  the  event  that  justifiable  cause  is  not 
stated,  the  dismissed  offical  receives  in- 
demnity of  one  month's  wages  for  every 
year  in  office.  Thus,  effective  control  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  principal  elected  officials. 
This  point  will  be  returned  to  below. 

The  corps  of  minor  officials  now  includes 
20  policemen,  8  alcaldes  auxiliares.  and  19 
mayores  auxiliares,  who  serve  without  pay 
for  one-year  terms.  These  are  still  chosen 
by  the  principales  of  the  municipality.  The 
entire  corps  is  Indian. 

Most  significant  from  the  Indian  point 
of  view  is  the  fact  that  possession  of  the 
vote  and  its  free  exercise  enabled  the  pre- 
ponderantly Indian  population  to  elect  In- 
dians as  the  chief  local  administrators. 
Hence,  the  alcalde  and  the  other  members 
of  the  municipal  board,  which  is  the  key 
unit  of  local  government,  are  all  Indians. 
The  secretary  continues  to  be  a  Ladino, 
as  is  the  recorder,  but,  as  noted  above, 
these  officals  are  under  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  municipal  board  and  thus  can- 
not abuse  their  offices.  In  short,  then,  In- 
dians can  now  enjoy  effective  control  over 


local  administrative  affairs  in  those  muni- 
cipalities where  they  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  the  original  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards  that  the  Indians 
have  been  granted  some  measure  of  poli- 
tical power. 

Certain  data  drawn  from  Guatemala's 
1950  census  underline  the  importance  of 
the  change  in  local  government  organiza- 
tion. Administratively,  the  country  is  di- 
vided into  22  departments,  containing  315 
municipalities.  An  Indian  majority  obtains 
in  14  departments.  More  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  Indians  are  in  the 
majority  in  197  municipalities,  or  62.5  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Equally  important  for 
the  Indians  was  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  illiterates.  The  census  date  show 
that  72.7  per  cent  of  the  population  seven 
years  old  or  more  cannot  read  or  write. 
And  in  the  14  departments  where  Indians 
are  in  the  majority,  illiteracy  averages 
nearly  80  per  cent.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
the  Indian  sector  which  accounts  for  the 
high  illiteracy  rate  in  Guatemala. 

The  rise  of  national  political  parties 
made  itself  felt  even  in  remote  San  Miguel 
Acatan.  There  two  parties  were  organized, 
both  pro-Government  and  including  In- 
dians and  Ladinos  in  the  memberships,  and 
by  1951  these  parties  played  a  crucial  role 
in  elections.  In  1951,  for  example,  the  elec- 
tion for  an  alcalde  developed  into  a  tight 
race,  with  the  candidate  for  the  PGR  win- 
ning over  his  PUD  opponent  by  a  vote  of 
238  to  209.  In  this  election,  it  should  be 
noted,  approximately  87  per  cent  of  votes 
cast  were  by  illiterates.  Again,  in  the  1952 
election  of  regidores  and  in  the  1953  elec- 
tion if  national  deputies,  voting  was  along 
party  lines  following  small-scale  cam- 
paigns. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  transfer 
of  political  power  has  pleased  the  Indians 
of  San  Miguel  Acatan.  In  addition,  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  factors  inducing  rapid 
cultural  change  in  the  direction  of  Ladinoi- 
zation,  after  centuries  of  cultural  stagna- 
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tion  (Siegel,  1954b).  The  former  political 
apathy  characteristic  of  Indians  has  been 
replaced  by  a  keen  interest  in  political  af- 
fairs, especially  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  men.  Although  the  principales 
still  wield  power  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  office,  this  power  is  being  in- 
creasingly undermined  by  the  growth  of 
political  party  consciousness.  Moreover, 
many  Indians  have  begun  to  learn  about 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  national  political 
events. 

Indian  alcaldes  and  regidores  under  the 
new  system  of  local  government  have  been 
mainly  young  men  between  the  ages  of  24 
and  35.  These  officials,  particularly  the 
alcalde,  frequently  visit  Huehuetenango, 
the  capital  of  the  Department,  and  from 
there  they  fly  to  Guatemala  City  on  offi- 
cial business.  The  exposure  to  hitherto  un- 
known Western  cultural  influences  is 
clearly  taking  effect  in  a  number  of  ways. 
First,  Indian  officials  have  largely  dis- 
carded native  costume  for  Ladino-type 
clothing,  including  the  wearing  of  shoes. 
Indeed,  in  a  brief  period  of  about  eight 
years,  hundreds  of  male  Indians  adopted 
Ladino  clothing  after  resisting  such  a 
change  for  hundreds  of  years.  Second,  with 
the  acquisition  of  political  power  and 
certain  economic  developments  described 
elsewhere  (Siegel,  1954b)  there  has  arisen 
a  genuine  desire  to  learn  Spanish,  both  for 
political  and  economic  reasons.  This  con- 
trasts  sharply   with   the   pre-1944   Indian 


attitude  toward  Spanish  (Siegel,  1941c). 
Finally,  contact  with  Western  cultural  ob- 
jects and  the  development  of  a  new  spirit 
respecting  themselves  have  combined  to 
create  demands  for  an  increasing  number 
of  Western  things.  This  is  manifest  in  hous- 
ing, in  foods  and  medicines,  and  in  recrea- 
tional pursuits. 

What  is  the  Ladino  attitude  toward  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place?  Most  La- 
dinos — and  all  the  older  ones — resent  the 
political  emancipation  of  the  Indians.  They 
yearn  for  the  "good  old  days"  of  President 
Ubico,  and  strongly  criticize  the  new  local 
regime  as  being  incompetent,  as  favoring 
Indians  over  Ladinos,  as  being  too  lenient 
with  Indian  offenders,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of 
the  charges  are  true  in  part.  The  Indians 
are  fumbling  and  making  mistakes,  largely 
a  consequence  of  the  national  government's 
failure  to  make  provision  for  the  training 
of  Indians  for  administrative  office.  Never- 
theless, the  Indians  are  slowly  learning 
how  to  govern  through  actual  governing. 
Perhaps  this  is  what  Ladinos  fear  most, 
namely,  that  Indians  will  master  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  and  techniques;  and,  since 
they  represent  the  majority  of  Guatemala's 
population,  the  day  may  come  when  In- 
dians will  hold  the  dominant  role  in  the 
country's  political  affairs.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worth  noting  that  San  Miguel 
Acatan  Indians  repeatedly  said  to  me  in 
1953:  "Now  we  are  free  and  equal  to  La- 
dinos." 
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THE  inclusion  of  Coban  in  this  sym- 
posium is  a  partial  denial  of  the  gen- 
eral title.  Coban  is  not  a  Guatemalan  In- 
dian community  in  the  traditional  sense, 
or  by  any  affirmative  definition  of  politi- 
cal behavior.  But  then,  there  are  many 
Guatemalan  municipios  in  which  the  resi- 
dent Indians  have  little  or  nothing  to  say 
about  either  local  or  national  political 
process,  having  lost  their  indigenous  poli- 
tical institutions  without  compensatory 
imposition  of  the  national.  Service  and 
commercial  cities  and  towns,  such  as  Retal- 
huleu  and  Mazatenango  and,  of  course,  the 
capital  itself,  are  excellent  examples  of 
this  pattern.  But  Coban,  away  from  na- 
tional trade  routes,  relatively  isolated  geo- 
graphically, and  with  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  resident  Indians,  is  in  these  respects 
also  typical  of  other  Ladinoized  local  gov- 
ernmental structures. 

The  mere  fact  that  Coban  is  a  depart- 
mental capital,  a  county  seat,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  military  zone,  and  thus  the 
site  of  other  national  governmental  ad- 
ministrative offices,  must  lead  to  political 
activity  divergent  from  more  rural  settle- 
ments. But  its  economic  and  geographical 
isolation  and,  more  important,  its  spe- 
cial social  structural  characteristics  have 
served  further  to  push  the  town  and  the 
whole  Department  of  the  Alta  Verapaz,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  into  important  de- 
viation from  the  national  pattern.  Mere 
sheet  population  figures  reveal  that  even 
at  this  only  symptomatic  level,  there  are 
startling  differences  between  the  Alta 
Verapaz  and  the  national  averages.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1950  census,  that  depart- 
ment has  the  highest  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy in  the  nation,  the  lowest  percentage 
of  its  population  living  in  county  seats,  the 
smallest    percentage    wearing    shoes;     it 


ranks  third  in  the  percentage  of  Indians 
in  the  population,  and  next  to  the  last  in 
the  persons  over  seven  years  of  age  at- 
tending school. 

The  traditional  residence  in  the  Alta 
Verapaz  of  the  landowners  is  the  major 
dynamic  factor  making  for  these  differ- 
ences. The  effect  on  local  government  is 
marked,  for  absentee  owners  have  nor- 
mally attempted  to  bring  political  pressure 
to  bear  through  the  enactment  of  national 
legislation.  But  in  Coban,  the  influence  is 
direct,  and  for  local,  not  national  ends.  As 
a  result,  the  government  is,  and  within 
living  memory  always  has  been,  wholly 
Ladino  in  complexion.  In  1953  there  was 
only  one  Indian  elected  official  in  the 
municipality,  and  he  was  there  on  the  ob- 
vious sufferance  of  the  Ladino-dominated 
political  organizations.  This  Indian  was  so 
mistrusted — not  as  an  individual,  but  as 
an  Indian — that  he  was  not  even  allowed 
that  responsibility  to  which  his  position  as 
regidor,  or  alderman,  would  normally  have 
entitled  him.  He  was  the  only  member  of 
the  council  not  individually  entrusted  with 
an  administrative  function,  serving  on  a 
"committee"  with  a  Ladino  colleague.  At 
the  administrative  level,  another  Indian 
was  kept  as  an  ethnic  pet,  ostensibly  for 
performing  interpreter's  functions  which 
could  just  as  well  have  been  handled  by 
the  bilingual  Ladinos.* 

It  is  not  only  that  Indians  have  virtually 
no  representation  in  form,  and  none  in  sub- 
stance, but  that  they  also  have  no  organ- 
ized part  in  any  segment  of  the  political 


•  We  have  not  thought  It  necessary  to  reiterate  the 
structure  of  Cohan's  local  government,  given  in  detail 
in  Silvert,  1954:76-78.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
the  structure  conforms  closely  to  the  statutory  re- 
quirements imposed  by  national  law,  and  that  the 
mayor  is  a  paid  official  and  thus  holds  his  office  for 
two  years — a  typically  Ladino  governmental  charac- 
teristic. For  a  generalized  statement  on  the  Alta  Vera- 
paz.  see  ibid.,   70-76. 
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process  implying  initiative.  They  have  no 
principales,  do  not  nominate  their  own 
pohce  officials  in  the  hamlets  and  villages, 
and  their  self-conception  appears  to  in- 
clude the  idea  that  their  lone  alderman  is 
a  sort  of  ambassador  to  "protect  the  race." 
So  was  he  also  viewed  by  the  Ladinos.  On 
the  farms,  the  Indian  police  officials  are 
nominated  by  the  finqueros,  their  appoint- 
ment formalized  by  the  municipality,  and 
their  tenure  dependent  on  continued  land- 
owner approval.  Our  informants  have  in- 
dicated that,  within  their  memories,  Co- 
ban's  Kekchi  population  has  always  been 
politically  inert,  or  at  least  ineffective.  A 
preliminary  count  of  the  unpublished  re- 
sults of  a  political  behavior-social  structure 
questionnaire  run  in  Coban  in  1953  indi- 
cates that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  Indians 
queried  would  express  no  opinions  on  po- 
litical matters  at  all.  There  are  no  words 
in  Kekchi  for  "nationalism"  or  "imperial- 
ism" or  other  catchwords  of  modern  poli- 
tical interplay. 

The  Indians  here  do  not  live  so  inten- 
sively a  "parallel"  existence  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  Guatemala.  In  Coban  they 
are  integrated  directly  into  the  economy  in 
a  vertical  fashion,  not  horizontally.  Indian 
towns  are  de-emphasized  in  the  Alta  Vera- 
paz  as  a  whole;  perhaps  only  San  Juan 
Chamelco,  of  the  department's  14  munici- 
palities, has  that  distinctively  Indian  cast 
to  its  day-to-day  life  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  western  highlands.  Despite  the  high 
percentage  of  Indians,  not  one  municipio 
has  either  an  Indian  mayor  or  an  Indian 
majority  on  the  town  council.  Rather,  most 
Indians  are  scattered,  their  villages  being 
highly  finca-oriented,  except  for  the  dense 
commercial  concentration  of  San  Pedro 
Carcha.  The  serrated  land  pattern  has 
necessitated  attenuated  and  tortured  land- 
holdings  following  the  vagaries  of  the  val- 
ley structure.  So  Indian  rural  settlement 
has  tended  to  follow  the  meanderings  of 
the  coffee  plantations.  The  "loneliness"  of 
the  western  highland  village  during  the 
coffee-picking  season  when  Indians  be- 
come migratory  laborers  is  not   seen  in 


the  Alta  Verapaz;  the  rural  Indian  here  is 
an  inquilino,  not  an  ajuerino.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Indian  performs  his  economic 
function  generally  as  a  peon,  rooted  to  the 
land  which  he  works  throughout  the  an- 
nual cycle  and  employed  by  others.  His 
language  is  spoken  by  his  Ladino  superiors, 
so  that  he  cannot  retreat  even  via  lan- 
guage to  the  protection  of  cultural  isola- 
tion. In  a  real  sense,  then,  the  Indian  is 
not  clearly  "caste-like"  in  Coban,  but  ra- 
ther is  economically  molded  into  a  more 
or  less  single  structure  socially  and  poli- 
tically restricted,  but  still  able  to  move 
upward,  with  difficulty,  but  in  a  straight 
line  and  with  some  of  his  ethnic  problems 
partially  soluble  in  money. 

Difficulty  of  communication  has  im- 
peded the  breaching  of  this  system.  Vera- 
paz coffee  is  shipped  out  by  a  government- 
owned  railway  through  Izabal,  and  not  by 
way  of  the  capital.  Overland  communica- 
tion with  Guatemala  City  is  difficult  and 
hazardous,  sometimes  impossible  during 
the  rainy  season.  Cohan's  lower  elevation 
than  that  of  central  and  western  Guate- 
mala gives  it  different  climate,  vegetation, 
and  even  rainfall,  contributing  to  an  alien 
geographical  "feel."  And  worst,  Coban  is 
not  on  the  road  to  anywhere;  northerly 
movement  brings  one  only  to  sparsely  set- 
tled and,  to  Guatemalans,  forbidding  Peten. 
Even  proximity  with  Mexico  has  led  to  no 
established  trade  routes,  the  smuggling  of 
the  Cuchumaatanes  region  being  no  prob- 
lem here. 

Some  20  years  ago,  the  following  obser- 
vation was  made  in  a  travel  book  (Halle, 
1936: 177) :  "Coban  is  the  center  of  the  de- 
partment of  Alta  Vera  Paz,  the  richest 
coffee-growing  district  in  Guatemala,  and 
in  a  sense  a  separate  country.  The  large 
coffee  fincas  are  owned  chiefly  by  Ger- 
mans, and  the  foreign  population  is  al- 
most entirely  Teutonic.  In  parts  of  the  Alta 
Vera  Paz  German  and  the  Indian  dialect, 
Kekchi,  are  the  only  languages  spoken. 
And  the  German  finceras  [sic]  may  spend 
their  lives  in  the  district  without  ever  see- 
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ing  Guatemala  City:  Coban  is  their  capi- 
tal, and  the  other  only  a  large  town  that, 
they  have  heard,  lives  over  the  hills  to 
the  east.  When  they  return  to  the  Vater- 
land  for  a  vacation  they  go  out  through 
the  Polochic  and  Dulce  rivers  and  come 
back  again  by  the  same  route,  without  ever 
setting  foot  in  the  capital." 

The  war  and  the  unraveling  of  genera- 
tions have  contributed  to  lessening  the  im- 
portance of  the  Germans,  although  they 
were  never  so  monopolistically  important 
as  the  quotation  indicates.  But  the  persis- 
tent residence  of  the  Germans  plus  a  small 
number  of  Americans  and  British  has 
given  what  we  might  call  the  landed  upper 
class  a  special  social  and  cultural  nature. 
Extensive  intermixture  of  the  Germans 
with  Indians  and  Ladinos  has  also  allowed 
German-Indians  and  German-Ladinos  to 
enter  the  landowning  group.  There  are 
only  a  very  few  mildly  impressive  land- 
holdings  in  the  hands  of  what  we  will  have 
to  call  "near  Indians,"  or  recently  arrived 
Ladinos,  if  you  will.  But  the  parochialism, 
the  local  loyalty,  of  the  old  landowners  ap- 
pears to  be  holding  during  the  more  re- 
cent dispersion  of  large  landownership; 
the  social  behavior  of  much  of  this  upper 
class  is  not  ultimately  oriented  toward 
Guatemala  City,  but  rather  toward  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  mingled  with  a  posi- 
tive value  toward  deep  local  roots. 

Now,  given  these  factors,  we  have  been 
asked  to  comment  on  local  political  change 
within  the  range  of  our  experience — in 
this  case,  from  1950  to  1953.  But  first,  be- 
fore narrowing  the  discussion,  we  must  in- 
dicate what  we  feel  the  national  political 
trend  was  during  the  decade  1944-54.  Spe- 
cific ideological  overtones  aside,  we  pre- 
sume the  so-called  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment was  committed  to  a  nationalistic  pro- 
gram, implying  secularization  of  govern- 
mental institutions  at  all  levels,  the  broad- 
ening of  administrative  functions,  the  pro- 
motion of  industrialization,  an  inevitable 
breakdown  of  the  isolation  of  Indian  com- 
munities, complication  of  the  political 
process  by  the  introduction  of  new  groups 


in  interest  resulting  from  growing  eco- 
nomic and  political  complexity,  and,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  encouragement  of  what 
are  vaguely  called  "middle  class"  tenden- 
cies. The  methods  used  for  the  attainment 
of  these  goals  were  obvious;  simple  coer- 
cion where  thought  necessary,  encourage- 
ment of  the  growth  of  labor  unions,  a  neo- 
syndicalist  approach  to  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic organization,  decentralization  of 
party  structures,  attacks  on  foreign  com- 
panies and  their  works,  moves  toward 
the  professionalization  of  the  government 
service,  agrarian  reform  and  its  implied 
power  shift,  public  education,  and  so  on 
and  on. 

Resistance  to  these  moves  of  the  central 
government  appeared  to  have  more  than 
ordinary  success  in  Coban.  Wages  con- 
tinued low,  lower  than  in  any  other  com- 
parable agricultural  district  in  the  coun- 
try. Illiteracy  was  but  lightly  attacked.  No 
major  foreign  companies  were  on  hand  to 
absorb  attack,  but  the  resident  Germans 
were  a  favorite  target,  at  least  verbally, 
in  the  capital.  But  Coban  itself  saw  no 
noticeable  antagonism  toward  them.  In- 
deed, a  few  Germans  succeeded  in  recon- 
solidating  themselves  in  the  region  after 
their  World  War  II  expropriation,  and 
even  a  thin  trickle  of  new  immigration  be- 
gan. The  agrarian  reform  movement  went 
slowly,  only  government-owned  farms  hav- 
ing distributed  by  the  middle  of  1953.  As 
of  that  year,  no  violence  attended  the  pro- 
gram such  as  was  seen  in  Escuintla  and 
the  Oriente.  The  governor  of  the  depart- 
ment complained  about  the  apathy  of  the 
rural  Indians  toward  the  program.  Later 
expropriations  of  privately  owned  farms 
came,  however,  as  the  full  weight  of  na- 
tional pressure  was  transmitted  to  the  Alta 
Verapaz,  largely  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Union  Campesina.  Interest- 
ingly, the  local  leader  of  the  Union  was  a 
German-Indian. 

Another  evidence  of  a  lack  of  spontan- 
eous reaction  to  the  national  program  may 
be  seen  in  the  annual  Coban  May  Day 
parades,  which  dwindled  in  size  after  1952, 
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as  the  government  applied  its  efforts  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  favorable 
results  appeared  more  likely.  The  two  ma- 
jor national  pro-government  parties,  the 
PAR  and  the  PRG,  maintained  offices  in 
Coban,  but  both  were  so  deeply  split  in- 
ternally as  on  one  occasion  to  lead  to  a 
national  disturbance  when  they  disagreed 
concerning  their  candidates  for  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  Their  local  offices  were 
not  maintained  with  continuity  and  their 
records  were  almost  nonexistent;  they  did 
not,  for  instance,  even  have  electoral  re- 
turns for  the  most  recent  elections  avail- 
able. Most  significantly,  the  party  leaders 
appeared  divided  in  attitude  from  their 
brethren  in  the  country  at  large.  Indi- 
genismo,  for  instance,  was  an  accepted  part 
of  the  revolutionary  credo,  as  evidenced 
in  such  works  as  Entre  la  Piedra  y  la  Cruz 
by  Mario  Monteforte  Toledo,  novelist  lau- 
reate of  the  Revolution.  And  yet  the  os- 
tensibly pro-government  local  officials  of 
Coban  spoke  of  the  Indian  with  disdain, 
treated  him  in  the  same  way,  and  did  not 
interpret  the  legal  mandates  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1945  referring  to  local  auto- 
nomy as  having  any  implications  for  the 
indigenous  population  of  their  diocese. 

Those  persons  most  deeply  committed  to 
the  Arevalo-Arbenz  governments  were  to 
be  found  in  three  groups:  resident  govern- 
ment officials  appointed  from  the  capital, 
certain  members  of  the  "new"  middle  class 
such  as  teachers,  and  members  of  the  few 
unions  in  Coban,  principally  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  Although  these  persons  gave  a 


color  to  local  political  happenings  and 
served  to  verbalize  for  the  local  inhabi- 
tants the  aspirations  of  the  Guatemala  City 
government,  that  peace  for  which  the  Alta 
Verapaz  is  both  named  and  famous  was 
little  disturbed.  In  short,  there  was  not 
much  political  change  during  the  period  in 
which  we  observed  Coban,  and  what  move- 
ment there  was  in  this  governmental,  com- 
mercial, and  service  center  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  irrevocable  changes 
made  not  only  in  such  complicated  places 
as  Quezaltenango  and  Guatemala  City,  but 
as  well  in  such  seemingly  comparable 
towns  as  Escuintla,  Jalapa,  or  Coatepeque. 

To  recapitulate,  the  reasons  are  to  be 
sought  primarily  in  Cohan's  social  struc- 
ture: the  resident  upper  class.  And  second- 
arily, the  submerged  but  economically  in- 
tegrated position  of  the  Indian  did  not 
make  of  him  an  exposed  target  for  social 
reform.  In  a  sense,  Coban  already  possesses 
that  rudimentary  three-class  structure 
which  is  the  aim  of  most  advocates  of 
industrialization  in  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  landowners,  on  hand  to  protect  their 
interests,  are  separated  from  the  rural  In- 
dians by  a  buffer  of  tradesmen,  small  land- 
owners, artisans,  schoolteachers,  and  civil 
servants.  Although  the  social  structure  of 
Coban  may  be  thought  but  a  grotesque 
caricature  of  more  urbanized  and  indus- 
trialized societies,  it  was  still  strong 
enough  and  sufficiently  cohesive  to  resist 
at  least  the  preliminary  moves  of  the  capi- 
tal. What  more  time  under  more  pressure 
might  have  signified  is  another  story. 


Summary 

Changing  Political  Relationships  in  Guatemala 

Richard  N.  Adams 


THIS  summary  concentrates  on  one  ma- 
jor aspect  of  socio-political  change  in 
Guatemala:  the  relationships  of  extra- 
community  political  action  to  change  with- 
in the  community. 

A  number  of  the  contributors  have  men- 
tioned that  the  community  on  which  they 
reported  has,  until  recently,  been  isolated. 
Although  this  at  times  has  been  due  to 
geography  or  environment,  students  have 
long  realized  that  the  Guatemalan  Indian 
is  often  in  contact  with  both  Ladinos  and 
Indians  of  other  communities.  What  has 
been  noted,  however,  is  that  the  Indians 
have  been  generally  conservative  in  the 
retention  of  their  own  customs  in  the  face 
of  these  contacts.  The  cases  point  to  a  re- 
laxation of  this  resistance  to  change  and 
suggest  the  hypothesis  that  the  socio-poli- 
tical systems  are  the  focal  points  of  the 
integration  of  the  Indian  culture  and  that 
so  long  as  these  systems  remain  un- 
changed, the  culture  as  a  whole  presents  a 
strong  front  against  change. 

This  hypothesis  is  generally  supported 
by  ideas  expressed  in  earlier  publications. 
Redfield  (1939)  pointed  out  that  although 
travel  among  Indians  is  extremely  com- 
mon, they  have  customs  which  "insulate" 
them  from  regarding  new  ways  adaptable 
to  themselves.  The  social  relationships  in 
which  an  Indian  participates  make  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  a  stranger  not  desirable 
but  simply  "another  way"  of  doing  things. 
After  Redfield  pointed  out  this  charac- 
teristic, Siegel  (1941a)  suggested  a  fur- 
ther reason  for  resistance  to  change.  In 
the  relationship  which  he  observed  be- 
tween Ladino  and  Indian,  the  Indian  was 
playing  the  role  of  a  hostile,  dominated 
group,  expressing  subordinate  dissatisfac- 
tion   through    a    "passive    resistance"    to 


change.  I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  this 
interpretation,  but  it  is  certainly  clear  that 
one  phase  of  the  Ladino-Indian  relation- 
ship in  many  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
a  certain  amount  of  suppression  of  the 
Indian  by  Ladinos  in  political  as  well  as 
in  other  aspects  of  the  socio-economic  life. 

Following  Redfield's  and  Siegel's  sug- 
gestive comments,  we  find  the  eight  towns 
falling  into  certain  categories  of  socio- 
political integration.  In  two  (Cantel  and 
Xenacoj )  an  integrated  Indian  religio-poli- 
tical  system  continued  to  exist  until  the 
changes  of  1945.  In  five  (Chinautla,  Coban, 
San  Miguel,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Luis) 
direct  Ladino  control  was  exercised  over 
the  Indian  population,  although  its  precise 
nature  varied.  In  one  town,  Magdalena, 
where  the  Ladino  population  consists  of 
little  more  than  one  family,  the  Indian 
population  still  retains  local  control  of  the 
political  order,  but  the  integrated  religio- 
political  system  was  destroyed  by  political 
actions.  The  main  point  which  these  cases 
make  clear  is  that  political  action,  initiated 
outside  the  community,  brought  about  a 
destruction  of  or  violent  alterations  in  the 
socio-political  structure  (whether  purely 
Indian  or  Ladino-Indian)  and  with  this 
change,  the  Indian's  resistance  to  culture 
change  began  to  disintegrate.  His  insula- 
tion was  gone. 

Some  of  the  contributors  have  seen  slight 
differences  in  the  resultant  changes  at  the 
local  level,  but  all  recognize  a  basic  shift 
away  from  an  older  type  of  integration. 
Silvert,  King,  and  Ewald,  following  the 
general  terminology  introduced  by  Red- 
field  (1941),  refer  to  this  process  as  "secu- 
larization," thereby  emphasizing  the  re- 
moval of  politics  from  the  religio-political 
structure.    Amir    follows    Camara    Barba- 
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chano  (1952a,  1952b),  who  terms  the 
change  an  evolution  from  a  combined  re- 
ligio-political  system  to  distinct  political 
and  religious  systems.  Nash  also  sees  the 
change  as  emergence  of  a  "definition  of 
community  service  as  voluntary  or  legally 
mandatory  as  against  customary  and  mo- 
rally obligatory." 

Amir  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  history 
of  this  transformation.  In  Magdalena  poli- 
tical action,  in  the  last  century  by  Rufino 
Barrios  and  in  this  century  by  Jorge  Ubico 
through  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
tendente  system,  served  to  destroy  the 
older  religio-political  system.  Ewald's 
study  of  San  Antonio  Sacatepequez  pro- 
vides a  parallel  in  the  later  phase  of  the 
same  trend.  The  histories  of  Chinautla, 
Coban,  San  Miguel,  and  San  Luis  did  not 
reveal  when  and  how  the  older  systems 
disappeared,  but  by  1944  they  were  gone. 
Between  about  1870  and  1944,  the  govern- 
ments of  Guatemala  and  the  local  munici- 
pal systems  underwent  certain  changes  yet 
retained  a  number  of  strongly  persistent 
characteristics.  Principal  among  these  was 
the  highly  centralized  political  control, 
usually  vested  in  a  single  man  and  exer- 
cised through  a  simple  hierarchial  system 
which  involved,  in  descending  order,  the 
national  leader,  the  departmental  jefes 
politicos,  and  the  municipal  alcaldes  or  in- 
tendentes.  The  main  auxiliary  lines  of 
power  in  this  system  ran  from  the  national 
leader  through  the  military  line  to  the  lo- 
cal comandante,  and  in  plantation  regions, 
through  the  farm  owners  or  administra- 
tors. We  have  seen  that  prior  to  1944,  the 
local  leaders,  whether  called  alcaldes  or 
intendentes,  were  still  controlled  through 
this  hierarchy. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  prior  to  1945, 
without  a  basic  change  in  this  power 
structure,  certain  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  local  leader  (i.e.,  from  the  single-slate 
alcalde  to  the  intendente)  hastened  the 
destruction  of  the  older  political  systems 
in  Magdalena  and  San  Antonio,  and  very 
likely  had  a  similar  effect  in  other  towns. 


Even  without  the  extensive  innovations  in- 
troduced in  1945,  political  change  at  the 
national  level  brought  about  change  in  the 
socio-political  structure  at  the  local  level. 

In  1945,  however,  a  very  basic  series  of 
alterations  were  made  in  the  total  power 
structure.  First,  at  the  national  level,  the 
position  of  the  national  leader  was  weak- 
ened; part  of  his  power  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  legislative  body  and  part  in  a 
judiciary.  At  the  top,  the  authority  became 
multiple.  Second,  various  auxiliary  politi- 
cal bodies  came  into  existence,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  political  par- 
ties, the  Union  Campesina,  and  the  labor 
unions.  The  last  two  of  these  were  at  first 
not  overtly  political  but  quickly  became 
so.  So  besides  decentralization  of  power  on 
the  top  level  of  the  national  government, 
new  nongovernmental  power  organiza- 
tions came  into  existence.  Third,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  decentralized  govern- 
ment and  the  auxiliary  political  bodies, 
new  lines  of  communication  and  influence 
were  established  between  these  higher  en- 
tities and  the  local  community.  There  was 
no  longer  a  simple,  multilinear,  hierarchi- 
cal system,  but  a  complex,  overlapping, 
series  of  authority  and  control  channels 
relating  the  elements  at  the  top  (govern- 
ment, political  parties,  labor  unions'  na- 
tional officers,  and  the  nationally  con- 
trolled Union  Campesina)  to  the  individual 
in  the  community.  And  fourth,  an  elective 
system  was  established  so  that  the  local 
community  members  could  in  fact  exer- 
cise a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the 
persons  who  held  the  now  complex  gov- 
ernmental posts  at  the  top  of  the  power 
structure.  These  four  changes  developed 
simultaneously  and  were  interdependent. 
The  auxiliary  political  bodies  were  de- 
veloped as  a  way  to  control  the  newly 
granted  vote;  the  vote  was  granted  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  constitution  which 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  national 
executive;  and  the  new  channels  appeared 
as  the  governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental power  centers  and  the  population 
which  granted  the  right  to  hold  power. 
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The  institution  of  the  new  system  started 
a  chain  reaction.  At  the  local  level,  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  mechanisms  for 
change  was  the  development  or  heighten- 
ing of  local  factionalism.  This  occurred 
between  Indians  and  Ladinos  (San  Luis, 
Xenacoj,  San  Miguel),  within  the  In- 
dian population  (Magdalena,  Cantel,  Chi- 
nautla),  and  within  the  Ladino  popula- 
tion (San  Luis,  San  Antonio) .  The  actual 
operation  of  such  factionalism  is  described 
in  Magdalena,  Cantel,  and  Chinaulta. 
Nash  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
reappearance  of  the  older  integral  sys- 
tem will  be  dependent  upon  a  disap- 
pearance of  such  factionalism.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  while  the  basic  change 
in  process  was  a  divergence  of  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  systems,  this  did  not  al- 
ways mean  that  in  practice  the  two  sys- 
tems began  to  operate  independently.  Mag- 
dalena, San  Antonio,  and  Chinautla  pro- 
vide clear  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
overlapping  membership  in  religious  and 
political  groups  influences  political  action. 
In  these  cases  the  participaton  in  specific 
political  groups  was  related  to  membership 
in  certain  religious  factions.  Protestants 
and  Catholic  catequistas  tended  to  be 
aligned  with  the  government;  conservative 
Catholics,  against  the  government.  This 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
all  Catholics  were  either  pro  or  con  since 
Newbold's  study  (1954)  shows  that  they 
were  on  both  sides.  Factionalism,  how- 
ever, is  a  standard  social  mechanism  in 
Latin  American  communities  (see,  for  ex- 
ample, Aguirre  Beltran,  1953:202). 

One  of  the  basic  relationship  patterns 
affected  in  the  breakdown  of  the  older 
system  was  that  between  leader  and  fol- 
lower. In  the  older  situation  leadership 
was  usually  determined  either  by  age  and 
experience  within  the  Indian  community 
or  by  Ladino  authority  over  the  Indians 
where  the  former  were  present  in  any 
numbers.  The  classic  leadership  in  Indian 
communities,  aside  from  the  hierarchical 
organization,  was  the  control  from  the  top 
by  principales.  In  Cantel,  Xenacoj,  and  San 


Miguel  we  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
this  pattern.  The  weakening  of  the  power 
of  the  principales  is  not  merely  a  political 
event,  of  course,  because  such  elders  also 
acted  as  general  advisors  on  family  and 
personal  matters  as  well  as  in  directing 
religious  and  political  affairs  (Amir,  Nash, 
and  Scheele) .  In  two  instances  there  is  an 
interesting  readjustment  of  the  principal 
pattern:  in  San  Antonio,  as  far  back  as  in- 
formants can  remember,  the  group  of  prin- 
cipales included  Ladinos  as  well  as  In- 
dians; in  Xenacoj  the  emerging  pattern  is 
for  Ladinos  to  take  over  the  title  of  princi- 
pal as  part  of  the  general  usurping  of  the 
Indian  principal  roles.  In  Magdalena,  and 
evidently  in  Coban,  principales  ceased  to 
play  any  role  at  all  some  years  ago.  In 
San  Luis,  however,  Gillin  reports  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  earlier  division  of  the 
religious  and  political  organizations  rede- 
fined the  status  of  the  Indian  principal  in 
such  a  way  that  he  continued  to  function 
under  various  political  changes. 

An  integral  part  of  the  destruction  of  the 
principal  pattern  in  many  communities 
was  the  political  activity  of  younger 
men.  Nash  provides  a  quotation  by  one  of 
the  younger  progressives  criticizing  the 
dragging  conservatism  of  the  "old  men." 
The  emergence  of  young  men  as  political 
leaders  requires  a  vast  alteration  of  values; 
age  and  experience,  traditional  Indian 
values,  are  thrown  aside  for  the  develop- 
ing Ladino  values  of  novelty  and  pro- 
gressive socio-economic  ideas.  Participa- 
tion by  young  men  was  reported  by  Gillin, 
Nash,  Reina,  Scheele,  and  Siegel. 

In  communities  in  which  there  is  a 
Ladino  population  (even  if  it  is  only  five 
or  six  families)  the  older  pattern  has  been 
for  Ladinos  to  exercise  a  certain  amount 
of  political  control  whether  or  not  there 
existed  an  integral  Indian  political  sys- 
tem. The  Ladino-Indian  relationship  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  study  in 
Guatemala  (on  the  towns  concerned  in  the 
survey,  see  Adams,  1951;  Ewald,  1954;  Gil- 
lin, 1951;  King,  1952;  Siegel,  1942;  Tumin, 
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1952)  and  involves  much  more  than  the 
political  and  power  systems.  However, 
the  specific  process  involved  in  the  political 
phase  included  the  assumption  of  political 
posts  previously  held  by  members  of  one 
group  by  members  of  the  other.  In  most 
cases  this  meant  that  the  Ladinos  lost 
power  to  the  Indians,  but  in  Xenacoj  it 
meant  the  reverse.  Also,  the  Indian  popu- 
lation as  a  group  became  politically  im- 
portant as  a  voting  mass,  usually  as  an 
illiterate  block  (in  cases  by  Adams,  Ewald, 
Nash,  Siegel,  and  Silvert  and  King) .  Both 
Reina  and  Siegel  specifically  mention  that 
the  Ladinos  openly  expressed  resentment 
concerning  the  changing  relationships. 
These  new  relationships  meant,  of  course,  a 
profound  change  in  the  general  status-role 
system  of  the  communities. 

Through  these  alterations  at  the  local 
level  one  tendency  seemed  to  continue  al- 
though it  took  on  a  new  aspect.  This  was 
the  dominant  orientation  to  look  up  to- 
ward authority.  The  post-1944  system  tried 
initially  to  provide  greater  local  autonomy, 
allow  more  responsibility,  and  encourage 
free  choice  in  the  matter  of  elections.  By 
the  end  of  the  1940's,  however,  the  older 
orientation  was  being  utilized  in  the  exer- 
cise of  central  authority  through  the 
numerous  new  channels  of  control.  In  both 
San  Antonio  and  Magdalena  the  1950  elec- 
tions were  carried  on  with  a  certain 
amount  of  competition  between  opposing 
candidates.  By  1952  in  these  communities 
the  elections  were  effectively  controlled 
by  one  political  party  organization.  This 
new  type  of  vertical  political  control 
through  the  auxiliary  channels  developed 
unevenly  over  the  country.  In  some  places 
it  may  have  already  been  effective  by  the 
1950  elections;  in  others  it  had  not  been 
established  even  by  1954.  In  any  event,  its 
effectiveness  was  dependent  upon  the  de- 
struction, where  necessary,  of  the  control 
of  the  principales. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  ways 
in  which  changes  in  the  national  political 
system  brought  about  changes  in  the  local 


socio-political  structures.  In  Cantel  and 
Xenacoj  the  older  Indian  religio-political 
system  was  for  practical  purposes  de- 
stroyed. In  Chinautla  and  San  Miguel  the 
previously  established  Ladino  authority 
system  received  a  severe  blow;  in  the  latter 
place  a  deluge  of  further  culture  change 
followed  upon  the  elevation  of  the  Indian 
into  a  position  of  political  authority  with- 
in a  Ladino-Indian  system  (see  Siegel, 
1954b).  In  Coban,  Magdalena,  San  Antonio, 
and  San  Luis,  an  adjustment  between 
Ladinos  and  Indians  had  already  been 
established  prior  to  1944.  In  San  Antonio 
and  San  Luis  the  Indians  grew  in  political 
importance  after  1944  but  the  Ladinos  still 
retained  the  position  of  alcalde  and  main- 
tained a  tenuous  hold  on  the  political  or- 
ganization through  permitting  the  Indian 
to  expand  his  political  role.  Only  Coban 
and  Magdalena  seemed  to  have  survived 
the  1944-55  period  without  extensive 
changes  in  the  local  political  system  and 
related  changes  in  other  aspects  of  the  cul- 
ture, and  in  these  two  cases  the  reasons 
are  very  different.  In  Magdalena,  the  major 
political  adjustments  had  already  been 
made  before  1944,  and  there  was  no  sizable 
Ladino  population  present  to  attempt  to 
gain  control.  As  a  result  the  events  in 
Magdalena  after  1945  were  of  the  sort 
described  by  Adams,  internal  factionalism 
fanned  by  outside  agitation.  Magdalena 
stands  out,  however,  as  a  town  in  which 
the  social  structure  had  sufficient  re- 
siliency to  resist  the  efforts  towards  de- 
struction exercised  from  outside.  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  that  the  system 
was  already  essentially  Ladino-like,  and 
even  if  major  alterations  in  personnel  had 
been  made,  the  basic  system  would  not 
have  looked  very  different. 

In  Coban  the  established  Ladino-Indian 
socio-political  system  was  evidently  of 
such  strength  that  the  maneuvers  of  the 
national  government  and  auxiliary  bodies 
found  it  very  difficult  to  destroy.  Un- 
fortunately the  processes  present  in  the 
Coban  situation  have  not  been  studied  and 
for  the  present  we  can  only  speculate  as  to 
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why  this  system  was  so  resistant.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  focus  of  cultural  integration 
in  Coban  was  either  too  tough  to  crack 
under  the  pressures  exerted  or  else  the 
existent  Ladino-Indian  social  system  there 
has  a  different  focus.  King  (1952)  has  de- 
scribed at  Coban  the  same  general  accul- 
turative  factors  that  are  in  evidence  else- 
where in  the  country.  Silvert  and  King 
suggest  that  the  variant  focus  of  Coban 
culture  lies  in  the  Ladino-Indian  economic 
system  rather  than  in  the  socio-political 
system.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  there  is 
little  evidence  to  the  contrary  at  present, 
then  we  must  assume  that  the  culture  of 
Coban  was  resistant  to  breakdown  because 
pressure  actually  was  not  exerted  on  the 
principal  focus,  the  integral  Ladino-Indian 
economic  system. 

Another  possibility  offers  itself  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Coban  problem.  The 
agrarian  reform  movement  in  Guatemala 
hit  the  Alta  Verapaz  particularly  hard 
(Adams,  1956),  and,  this  being  the  case, 
we  would  anticipate  that  some  damage 
should  be  done  to  the  economic  relation- 
ship of  the  Indians  and  Ladinos.  Since  the 
evidence  does  not  point  to  such  damage,  it 
may  be  that  the  strength  of  the  Coban  sys- 
tem lies  specifically  within  these  relation- 
ships. While  it  is  not  possible  here  to  be 
certain  concerning  the  reasons  behind  the 
Coban    situation,    Guatemala    does    have 


another  important  region  where  some- 
what similar  conditions  obtain,  offering 
ground  for  comparative  study.  The  San 
Marcos,  Quezaltenango,  Chimaltenango, 
Suchitepequez,  and  Retalhuleu  high  coast 
and  piedmont  zones  compose  an  intensive 
coffee  production  region  with  a  large  resi- 
dent labor  force.  Newbold  (1954)  indicates 
that  events  in  this  region  did  differ  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but 
aside  from  this  suggestion,  we  have  no 
specific  data  for  a  comparison  with  Coban. 
If  this  variant  reaction  to  political  action 
is  to  be  explored  further,  the  Alta  Verapaz 
and  the  southwest  piedmont  and  coast 
would  be  important  centers  of  study. 

The  Guatemalan  Indian  social  structures, 
both  those  semi-independent  of  and  those 
closely  integrated  with  Ladinos,  have  been 
experiencing  fairly  violent  change  as  a 
result  of  political  action.  These  cases  pro- 
vide us  with  an  insight  into  the  specific 
way  this  change  originated,  how  it  reached 
the  communities,  and  how  the  communities 
reacted  to  it.  Politics,  still  a  fairly  back- 
ward member  of  the  anthropology  family, 
has  played  a  dominant  role  in  this  change. 
Future  studies  in  this  area  could  fruitfully 
pursue  the  nature  of  the  channels  through 
which  change  has  been  occurring  and  the 
degree  to  which  communities,  as  small 
power  centers,  act  as  feedback  mechanisms 
for  the  central  political  administration. 
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